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They’re  in  the  hands  of  men  and 
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all  over  America  . . .  showing  them 
how  to  arrange  canned  food  dis¬ 
plays  that  cause  women  to  buy  . . . 
giving  sales-making  "tips” . . .  tell¬ 
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that  help  them  sell  more  .  .  .  for 
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AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 


also  for  Cut  String  Beans 

Built  in  two  sizes- -Seven  Pocket  and  Five  Pocket 


JUICE 

DRAIN 


JUICE 

ADJUSTMENT 


0  For  Riling  Whole  Tomatoes. 

0  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

#  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

#  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

0  Compression  adjustment. 

%  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired, 
Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 
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CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
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The  No.  176  Compound  Applier 
and  Curler  uses  “hat-shaped”  ends 
instead  of  the  “gutter”  type. 
Latex  is  applied  in  an  even  film; 
no  overlapping.  Ends  are  curled 
all-the-way-around. 


THE  MODERN  SQUARE-CAN  LINE 


The  No.  83  Lockseamer  and  Soldering  Attachment 
forms  and  solders  the  can-bodies  complete.  Auto¬ 
matic  feed,  no  scratching  of  lithographed  blanks, 
no  feeding  of  doubles.  New  inside-hook  fluxing 
station.  Electric  limit  switches  stop  the  machine 
instantly  in  event  of  a  jam. 


The  No.  224  Double-Seamer  attaches  bottoms  to  can- 
bodies.  Patented,  four-roll  seaming-head  produces  an  abso¬ 
lutely  tight  and  uniform  seam.  Electric  Stops  in  the  event 
of  an  interruption  in  the  flow  of  cans  or  ends.  Base  en¬ 
closed,  cams  and  gears  operate  in  an  oil  bath. 
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EDITORIALS 


IT  is  said  that  the  Copeland  pure  food  bill  is  as  dead 
as  a  dodo,  and  that  the  whole  pure  food  law  con¬ 
sideration  in  Congress  is  a  political  muddle  of  the 
worst  kind.  It  might  be  asked:  What  isn’t? 

But  Representative  Chapman  and  his  Committee  are 
working  up  a  real  pure  food  law,  it  is  said.  Will  it 
contain  the  “Name  (of  the  maker)  on  every  label” 
clause?  A  good  many  have  written  him  or  members 
of  his  committee  urging  this,  but  have  you  ? 

This  amendment — a  moral  obligation  on  the  part  of 
our  law-makers  to  protect  the  consuming  public — and, 
by  the  same  token,  a  criminal  omission  from  the 
original  pure  food  law — can  be  obtained  if  you  join  in 
the  demands  for  it.  And  the  industry  should  not 
fumble  this  opportunity.  Of  course,  you  do  not  need 
to  wait  for  a  law  to  help  yourself — by  building  good¬ 
will  in  your  business  for  the  first  time — but  it  would 
be  better  to  have  the  law.  Read  “Better  Profits”  this 
week. 

4c  * 

Why  is  it  that  canners,  as  a  body,  are  such  poor 
defenders  of  their  own  rights?  They  won’t  move  a 
hand  to  help  themselves;  and  in  the  meanwhile  their 
enemies  crowd  the  legislative  halls  and  help  forge 
shackles  for  them.  If  the  law-makers  were  left  to 
their  own  careful  consideration  of  all  proposed  laws, 
as  they  should  be,  there  would  be  no  need  for  urging 
an  amendment  of  this  kind.  But  since  laws  are 
enacted  or  killed  upon  the  clamor  of  the  crowd,  in  or 
around  the  legislative  halls,  you  must  reach  your 
Representative  in  some  manner,  or  he  will  think  you 
do  not  want  it,  or  are  not  interested. 

This  is  a  deplorable  situation:  That  the  mob  may 
swoop  down  on  our  law-makers  and  force  its  will  on 
proposed  legislation !  It  is  akin  to  anarchy,  and  is  the 
outgrowth  of  our  political  dominance.  For  these  mobs 
do  not  just  happen.  They  all  have,  in  every  instance, 
their  Annas  and  Caiphas  to  rally  them  and  incite 
them — to  “sick  ’em  on.” 

Maryland  has  just  had  a  horrible  spectacle  of  this 
sort  resulting  in  a  hodge-podge  of  legislation  that  the 
Governor  has  had  to  veto  and  call  the  Legislature  back 
into  special  session — ^to  do  its  work  over  again.  But 
as  bad  as  its  works  of  commission  were,  its  omissions 
were  even  worse.  As  an  instance:  A  mob  from  the 
idle  oystermen  of  the  Eastern  Shore  swooped  down  on 
the  Legislature — 500  strong — to  prevent  any  move  to 
restore  the  now  prostrate  oyster  business  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay.  As  500  voters  our  legislators  submitted 
to  them,  robbing  all  the  other  voters  of  the  State. 
The  greatest  gold  mine  on  the  face  of  the  globe — ^the 


Chesapeake  Bay  oyster — capable  of  paying  the  entire 
tax  debt  of  the  State  every  year,  while  it  could  put 
$5.00  in  the  pockets  of  every  oysterman  for  the  $1.00 
he  is  now  able  to  eke  out — under  proper  management — 
killed  by  politics.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  every 
oysterman  and  citizen  of  the  State  knows  this — and 
permits  it. 

What  else  can  be  expected  when  paid  lobbyists  are 
permitted,  and  the  law-makers  even  go  openly  to  those 
who  may  be  affected  by  the  law,  to  learn  their  wishes, 
as  was  done  in  this  pure  food  bill  in  Congress ! 

Do  our  representatives  at  Washington,  or  in  our 
State  Legislatures  represent  the  mass  of  our  people? 
One  would  never  guess  so  from  the  way  in  which  the 
newspapers  report  their  actions,  or  the  intent  of  the 
laws  proposed.  Everything  is  gauged  on  a  political 
basis :  What  effect  it  may  have  on  the  party ;  or  how 
the  opposition  will  use  it  against  the  present  incum¬ 
bents,  etc.  Politics,  all  politics,  and  never  a  word  of 
public  consideration. 

♦  *  * 

We  do  not  like  to  urge  such  an  appeal  to  Congress 
by  the  canners  even  in  so  vitally  important  a  matter 
as  this  “Name  on  the  Label”  clause,  but  how  else  is 
the  industry  to  protect  itself,  and  protect  the  cus¬ 
tomers  on  whom  the  industry  depends?  There  is  no 
man  who  can  say  that  the  producer  of  the  food  or  drug 
is  not  wholly  entitled  to  credit  for  his  work,  and  to  all 
the  goodwill  which  the  fineness  of  his  workmanship 
may  create;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  one 
so  bold  as  to  claim  that  the  distributor  of  such  goods 
is  entitled  to  this  credit,  and  good-will.  All  the  dis¬ 
tributors  claim  is  that  they  have  developed  a  brand; 
spent  huge  sums  of  money  to  popularize  it,  and  they 
should  not  be  deprived  of  this  value.  Nor  should  they, 
even  if  they  have  builded  it  upon  another’s  product, 
his  skill  and  application;  nor  will  they  be  deprived  of 
this  reputation  value,  if  this  amendment  be  added  to 
the  new  pure  food  law.  On  the  contrary,  once  the 
shock  has  passed,  as  it  passed  when  the  original  pure 
food  law  was  enacted,  they  will  find  that  they  have 
added  to  the  prestige  of  their  brands ;  are  able  to  mar¬ 
ket  more  easily  and  in  greater  volume,  because  of  the 
removal  of  unfair  competition  from  deceptive  branding 
and  labels.  Let  Representative  Chapman,  and  his 
committee  ask  the  Pure  Food  Department,  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice,  if  this  proposed  amendment  is  not 
right  and  proper ;  let  them  close  their  ears  to  the  lobby 
working  to  keep  that  amendment  out  of  the  law,  and  if 
the  answer  is  not  a  definite  “Absolutely  right  and  just”, 
we  will  retract  all  we  have  ever  said  in  its  favor. 
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But  if  this  tremendous  advantage  be  not  secured 
now,  before  the  bill  becomes  a  law,  the  industry  may 
have  to  wait  for  another  thirty  years  before  having  a 
chance  to  secure  this  protection.  But  what  must  the 
Congress  think  when  the  large  and  small  associations 
of  canners,  most  of  the  leading  canners  and  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole  remain  silent,  making  no  move  for 
this  amendment?  Why  are  they  silent? 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  Congressman,  they  are  scared  stiff 
that  they  may  offend  some  big  buyer,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other,  the  big  canners  who  market  all  their 
output  under  their  own  names,  and  no  other  way,  fear 
that  if  all  canners  are  compelled  to  do  this,  they  may 
lose  an  advantage.  These  big,  good-business-men 
canners  know  the  advantage  their  names  on  the  labels 
carry  to  the  consumers ;  and  they  know,  too,  that  con¬ 
sumers  hesitate  and  fear  the  nameless  label,  or  the 
label  “Distributed  by”,  or  “Distributors”.  But  they 
are  shortsighted  in  this  effort  to  hold  the  market,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  allowing  to  exist  a  fear  about  canned 
foods,  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  which  if  wiped  away, 
as  it  would  be  by  this  amendment,  would  bring  such  a 
swell  of  popular  favor  for  all  canned  foods  that  they 
would  find  the  demand  more  than  doubled  for  their 
own  well  known  brands.  And,  after  all,  their  success 
is  based  upon  their  business  accumen  which  insisted 
upon  their  name  being  on  every  can  of  their  goods,  at 
least  under  their  adverti.sed  brands;  and  if  it  is  this 
force  that  has  built  ther  business  to  its  fine  stature — 
and  it  is — is  this  not  the  best  reason  in  the  world  to 
apply  it  to  all  canned  foods  ? 

You  will  regret  it  if  you  do  not  urge  all  your  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  be  sure  to  see  that  this  “Name  on  the 
Label”  amendment  is  added  to  the  new  pure  food  bill. 
You  have  the  list  of  this  Committee  on  page  6  of  our 
issue  of  March  29th.  Act  now  for  your  rights ! 

NOTICE  OF  PROPOSED  MODIFICATION  OF 
STANDARDS  FOR  CANNED  PEACHES,  CANNED 
PEARS,  CANNED  APRICOTS  AND  CANNED 
CHERRIES  UNDER  THE  McNARY-MAPES 
AMENDMENT 

April  21,  1937. 

HE  Food  and  Drug  Administration  invites  com¬ 
ment  on  the  following  proposed  changes  in  the 
standards  established  under  the  McNary-Mapes 
amendment  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  Such  com¬ 
ment  should  be  received  not  later  than  May  31,  1937. 

The  paragraph  numbers  given  in  this  notice  refer 
to  the  paragraphs  in  Service  and  Regulatory  An¬ 
nouncements,  Food  and  Drug  No.  4,  Revision  3. 

(See  Almanac  of  The  Canning  Industry,  1937) 

CANNED  PEACHES 
Change  paragraph  14  to  read : 

“The  units  are  ‘uniform  sized’  if  the  weight  of 
the  piece  of  largest  size  in  the  can  be  not  more 
than  twice  the  weight  of  the  smallest  piece  in  the 
can.” 

Add  paragraph  19  (g)  as  follows : 

“When  canned  peaches  fail  to  meet  the  above 
standard  only  in  that  they  are  not  ‘uniform  sized’ 
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they  shall  bear  the  special  statement  ‘ungraded 
for  size.’  ” 

CANNED  PEARS 

Change  paragraph  22  by  inserting  the  figure  “14“” 
in  place  of  the  figure  “13“”  Brix. 

Add  paragraph  30(e)  as  follows: 

“When  canned  pears  fail  to  meet  the  above 
standard  only  in  that  they  are  not  ‘uniform  sized’ 
they  shall  bear  the  special  statement  ‘ungraded 
for  size.’  ” 

CANNED  APRICOTS 
Add  paragraph  40(e)  as  follows: 

“When  canned  apricots  fail  to  meet  the  above 
standard  only  in  that  they  are  not  ‘uniform  sized’ 
they  shall  bear  the  special  statement  ‘ungraded 
for  size.’  ” 

CANNED  CHERRIES 
Add  paragraph  49(e)  as  follows: 

“When  canned  cherries  fail  to  meet  the  above 
standard  only  in  that  they  are  not  ‘uniform  sized’ 
they  shall  bear  the  special  statement  ‘ungraded 
for  size.’  ” 

SUBSTANDARD  LEGEND  ON  CANNED 
TOMATOES,  CANNED  PEAS,  AND 

CANNED  DRY  PEAS 

The  present  regulations  under  the  McNary-Mapes 
amendment  prescribe  one  form  of  substandard  legend 
to  be  used  on  canned  fruit  and  another  on  canned  vege¬ 
tables.  The  suggestion  has  repeatedly  been  made  that 
an  identical  legend  indicating  substandard  quality  be 
required  both  for  canned  fruits  and  canned  vegetables. 
It  is  recognized  that  as  a  matter  of  consistency  this 
suggestion  has  merit.  Consideration  is  now  being  given 
to  an  amendment  of  the  regulations  so  as  to  make  the 
legend 

“Below  U.  S.  Standard 
Good  Food — Not  High  Grade,” 

now  required  on  substandard  canned  fruits,  applicable 
also  to  the  above  canned  vegetable  products  if  of  sub¬ 
standard  quality.  Canners  are  invited  to  comment  on 
this  proposal. 


W.  G.  Campbell,  Chief. 


April  26, 1937 
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WHAT  CAUSES  LOW  PRICES 
IN  THE  TRI-STATES? 

Letters  in  Answer  To:  ^^What  Do  You  Think 


April  19,  1937. 

The  Canning  Trade, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen : 

Your  Editorial,  “What  do  you  think?”,  gives  me  a 
long  wished  for  opportunity  to  say  right  out  loud  what 
I  think  about  the  low  markets  in  the  Tri-States  and 
Roanoke  sections. 

First,  however,  what  do  we  mean  by  the  “market”? 
As  I  see  it,  it  is  the  price  at  which  canners  are  expected 
to  sell.  And  that  market  is  established,  by  whom? 
And  in  what  manner? 

It  is  no  secret  that  year  after  year  the  future  market 
is  established  by  the  naming  of  a  figure  at  which  some 
fool  financed  canner  is  forced  to  offer  a  certain  part 
of  his  pack  by  the  conscienceless  “broker”  (God  save 
the  mark)  who  puts  up  the  money  for  his  cans,  labels, 
boxes,  payroll  and  what  not.  Then  why,  you  ask, 
should  such  a  low  figure  be  named  as  the  opening  price  ? 
For  two  reasons:  First,  that  the  canner  will  have 
sufficient  funds  coming  in  as  his  pack  progresses  to 
secure  or  pay  back  some  of  the  advances  by  his 
“broker” ;  and,  secondly,  to  give  this  “broker”  a  chance 
to  play  the  market  with  these  low  priced  goods,  if  he 
sees  a  chance  to  make  money  that  way.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  these  sales  contracts  do  not  name  a  legitimate 
buyer  and  the  canner  is  simply  directed  to  ship  the 
goods  to  such  and  such  a  destination  consigned  to  the 
“Broker”.  What  happens  then?  you  say — well  the 
goods  are  either  resold  at  an  advanced  price  or  ware¬ 
housed  by  the  broker  for  future  speculation. 

These  Broker-Financiers  are  well  known  to  all 
canners  and  why  any  respectable,  independent  canner 
will  give  them  one  cent’s  worth  of  business  is  past  my 
understanding. 

For  years  and  years  the  price  of  canned  foods  ad¬ 
vanced — or  declined  on  a  basis  of  2i/2C  per  dozen — 60c, 
621/^c  and  65c,  while  now  we  have  59c,  63c,  64c  and 
God  knows  what  infinitesimal  fraction  at  which  to  buy 
or  sell.  Who  started  it?  None  other  than  our  Broker- 
Financier.  And  why?  For  no  reason  except  to  cut 
under  or  chisel  (I  like  that  word  as  applied  to  him) 
his  friend  the  legitimate  broker  forced  to  quote  his 
market  price  or  go  without  business. 

We  should  have  a  law,  either  Federal  or  State,  de¬ 
fining  the  status  of  a  Broker,  and  making  it  impossible 
for  him  to  finance  or  in  any  manner  control  the  busi¬ 


ness  of  canning,  or  the  individual  canner.  And  again, 
why  is  it  that  only  in  the  Tri-State  and  Roanoke  sec¬ 
tions  are  we  cursed  with  these  low  prices.  For  the 
reason  only  that  in  these  sections  do  we  have  the  little 
two  by  four  canner  who  is  compelled  to  go  to  some 
one  to  finance  his  business.  Get  rid  of  or  control  this 
Broker-Financier  and  canner  combination  and  to  my 
mind  you  have  solved  the  problem  of  low  prices,  starva¬ 
tion  prices,  if  you  will. 

TRAVELLER. 

INDIANA  CANNER 

April  19,  1937. 

The  Canning  Trade, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen : 

Complying  with  the  request  in  your  editorial  of  this 
week’s  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade,  I  am  making 
reply. 

First,  let  me  correct  the  one  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Shook  in  his  letter  of  inquiry  to  you.  He  says 
their  section  sells  their  standard  canned  foods  at  the 
bottom  of  the  market.  That  statement  is  an  error. 
Their  section  sells  their  standards  below  the  bottom 
of  the  market.  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  a 
bottom  as  low  as  they  sell  for.  There  is  NO  BOTTOM 
to  their  market. 

During  the  past  30  days  I  have  had  occasion  to  visit 
Indianapolis,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis.  Of  course,  I  have 
some  spot  tomatoes  to  sell,  now  bear  in  mind  I  said 
sell.  Well  when  I  name  my  price,  I  am  told  that  it  is 
121/2C  too  high.  When  I  ask,  where  is  there  a  canner 
who  will  sell  for  12i/ic  less,  I  see  a  grin  and  out  of  the 
grin  comes  these  words,  “PLENTY,  IN  THE  DUMMY 
SECTION  DOWN  EAST.”  I  heard  this  on  two 
occasions  in  two  different  cities  and  while  I  feel  the 
word  “DUMMY”  is  wrong,  I  attribute  the  use  of  that 
word  to  the  lack  on  the  part  of  the  spokesman  to  use 
a  word  fully  describing  these  cheap  sellers. 

The  prices  quoted  in  the  East  do  not  work  a  hard¬ 
ship  on  any  of  us  over  this  way.  The  only  thing  it 
does  do  is  to  delay  our  sales  until  these  canners  have 
given  away  their  packs.  It  is  true  we  must  put  up 
carrying  charges  until  we  do  sell,  but  we  are  always 
able  to  add  these  charges  and  collect  them  when  we  do 
make  our  tardy  sales.  This  tardiness  is  the  difference 
between  intelligence  and  something  else,  also  between 
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a  profit  and  a  loss.  While  some  of  our  buyers  out  here 
will  hold  up  to  us  the  prices  in  the  East,  the  good  buyer 
in  the  end  pays  our  price,  because  as  he  puts  it,  I  am 
afraid  of  goods  at  those  prices. 

Personally,  I  think  some  of  the  eastern  canners  are 
the  rottenest  salesmen  there  is,  and  I  further  believe 
if  they  make  an  honest  effort  to  see  just  how  rotten 
they  can  be  in  selling  I  am  sure  they  would  be  better 
salesmen  than  they  now  are,  because  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  be  as  rotten  salesmen  as  they  are,  if  they 
were  really  trying  to  be  rotten.  If  you  get  what  I 
mean. 

The  better  class  of  canners  over  your  way  are  trying 
to  learn  just  why  their  section  is  forever  selling  at 
the  ridiculous  prices  one  sees  in  print.  The  answer  is 
so  plain  that  they  fail  to  see  it,  for  looking  at  it,  so 
here  it  is. 

“GREED  AND  JEALOUSY.”  That  is  the  answer. 
Greed  and  jealousy  have  been  the  down-fall  and  the 
prevention  to  success  of  more  people  than  all  other 
reasons  combined.  In  the  case  of  the  eastern  canner 
his  jealousy  is  not  for  money,  gain,  or  profit.  His 
jealousy  is  of  the  other  canner  who  made  a  sale  or 
several  sales.  His  greed  is  not  for  money  or  profit, 
but  it  is  a  greed  for  sales.  Profit?  That  does  not  even 
enter  into  their  scheme  of  things.  They  do  not  know 
there  is  such  a  thing.  One  makes  a  sale  by  giving 
his  merchandise  away.  The  next  one  or  the  rest  of 
them  out-sell  the  first  by  underselling  him  and  so  on 
and  on.  Now  if  there  is  a  better  reason  for  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  East,  than  the  reason  I  have  just  given,  I 
would  like  to  hear  it.  I  wish  to  repeat  their  methods 
of  cut-throat  selling  do  us  no  harm.  To  a  man  up  a 
tree  they  are  really  amusing. 

There  is  not  a  canner  of  any  importance  in  this 
country  but  who  could  finance  himself  for  a  period  of 
six  months.  Granting  that,  I  would  like  to  ask  some 
of  these  Santa  Clauses  over  there  what  would  the  mar¬ 
ket  be  if  every  canner  in  this  country  would  get  out 
of  the  market  for  six  months. 

What  would  the  chains  do? 

What  would  the  jobbing  fraternity  do? 

The  answer  is  too  simple  for  some  of  us  to  say,  and 
too  impossible  for  the  rest  of  us  to  see,  but  some  one’s 
efforts  and  profits  have  made  the  enormous  expansion 
of  chain  stores,  and  you  can  bet  your  last  damned  de¬ 
pression  dime  it  was  not  their  own  profit  that  made 
them  possible.  You  guess.  If  canners  as  a  whole 
were  out  of  the  market  for  six  months,  then  there 
would  be  nothing  on  the  grocers’  shelves  but  tooth 
picks  and  toilet  paper,  with  scant  sales  in  those  items. 
However,  someone  else  must  tell  those  canners,  I  can’t, 
I  stutter. 

Yours  very  truly. 

P.  S.  I  am  enclosing  several  letters  together  with 
replies  of  mine  to  a  broker.  Now  if  those  eastern 
canners  should  read  these  and  be  educated  therefrom, 
what  a  nice  business  all  canners  would  have.  Please 
return  the  enclosures.” 

And  here  they  are,  deleted  as  to  names  and  places — 
only : 


MISSOURI  BROKER 


March  24,  1937. 

“Dear  George: 

On  the  subject  of  spot  and  future  tomatoes,  it  is  up  to 
you  to  make  the  price.  On  the  subject  of  spot  tomatoes  it 
is  the  market  condition  that  makes  the  price,  and  the  price 
today  is  72i/^c  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  My  own  judg¬ 
ment  is  that  you  ought  to  sell  your  tomatoes.  Now,  please 
don’t  take  any  offense,  but  you  will  at  least  save  interest 
and  I  am  not  so  sure  but  what  tomatoes  will  come  out  of 
the  woods  later  on  at  even  a  lower  price. 

Yours  very  truly.” 


INDIANA  CANNER 

March  27,  1937. 

Dear  Louis : 

After  a  2,000-mile  trip  from  here  to  Chicago,  then  to 
your  city,  on  to  Kansas  City,  Oklahoma  City  and  back 
through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  I  arrived  home  this 
evening  and  found  your  letter.  Really,  I  am  too  damn 
tired  to  write,  but  will  while  things  are  fresh  in  my 
memory.  I  am  sorry  I  missed  you  as  I  would  liked 
very  much  to  exchange  views  with  you  and  tell  you  in 
person  some  things  I  heard.  One  thing  in  particular, 
which  you  may  be  inclined  to  disbelieve,  however,  it 
is  true  and  I  will  set  it  down  here.  It  is  of  no  impor¬ 
tance  to  me  how  you  accept  it. 

Before  leaving  here  I  had  received  a  letter  from  the 
buying  office  of  a  group  of  jobbers  regarding  spot 
goods.  While  in  Chicago  I  went  in  to  see  them  and 
told  them  I  did  not  have  any  spots  to  offer.  In  this  I 
did  not  lie  to  them  because  I  do  not  have  any  to  offer 
them  for  sale.  I  told  them  I  might  have  some  futures 
a  little  later  on.  They  answered  they  were  not  in¬ 
terested  in  futures  at  this  time.  Now  this  gentleman 
must  have  known  I  did  have  spot  tomatoes  because  here 
is  what  he  said.  He  will  take  all  the  spot  tomatoes  we 
can  get  at  75c  factory,  but  in  a  quiet  way.  We  would 
rather  have  these  tomatoes  that  are  already  in  the  can 
than  to  place  contracts  for  those  not  in  the  can.  You 
and  I  both  know  that  tomatoes  are  being  sold  at  the 
above  mentioned  price.  There  is  resistance,  but  there 
is  also  selling.  It  is  pretty  well  understood  by  most 
canners  I  talked  to  that  jobbers  are  trading  and  ex¬ 
changing  and  buying  from  each  other,  but  while  they 
are  doing  this  their  stocks  are  being  reduced.  It  is 
five  months  yet  till  the  new  packs  come  on  and  if  the 
present  indications  hold,  there  will  not  be  as  large  a 
pack  of  anything  as  every  one  would  like  to  see.  You 
also  know  that  I  do  not  want  to  see  a  runaway  market, 
nor  do  I  want  to  see  prices  reach  a  peak  where  my  goods 
are  in  the  luxury  class.  There  must  be  a  profit  for  the 
canner,  not  a  gouging  profit,  but  a  legitimate  profit, 
and  whether  or  not  jobbers  like  this,  there  will  be  such 
a  profit. 

While  in  your  city  and  waiting  for  you  to  return,  I 
stopped  in  to  see  (broker)  not  that  I  want  him  to  sell 
anything  for  me,  either  spots  or  futures,  but  just  to 
talk  to  him.  Talking  to  the  different  people  was  the 
main  reason  for  that  trip.  Now  —  told  me  he  can  sell 
tomato  futures  at  75c,  also  said  he  had  not  made  a 
sale  of  futures  below  that  figure,  and  I  am  very  much 
inclined  to  believe  he  is  telling  the  truth.  I  did  not 
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The  Sprague-Sells  machines  shown  on  this 
page  are  designed  especially  for  the  canner 
of  quality  peas  and  ^ans.  These  machines 
are  representative  of  a  complete  line  which 
will  serve  you  fully  and  economically.  They 
will  step  up  the  quality  of  your  pack  and 
insure  top  prices  in  a  highly  competitive 
market. 

Fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  below  for  fully 
illustrated  catalog  showing  the  complete 
Sprague-Sells  line  of  new  and  modernized 
machines  for  all  food  products. 


Lewis  Quality  Grader 

Tender  peas  separated  from  others  with 
hairline  accuracy.  Enables  canner  to 
get  highest  possible  percentage  of  fin¬ 
est  fancy  peas.  Peas  graded  with  the 
Lewis  find  a  quick  market  and  com¬ 
mand  premium  prices. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 

FOOD  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


Sprague-Sells  Blancher 

Will  not  crush  or  damage  the  tenderest 
peas.  Most  popular  with  the  canner  who 
wants  the  maximum  yield  of  fancy  peas. 
Builds  profits  and  enhances  the  canner's 
reputation  for  quality.  The  sturdiest 
blancher  ever  offered. 


Elevator  Boot 

Lc^ds  elevator  buckets  uniformly  and  entirely 
without  the  slightest  damage  to  peas  or  beans. 
Greatly  improved  over  all  earlier  Boots. 
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offer  him  any  to  sell,  but  told  him  I  was  afraid  to  sell 
them,  and  I  am  afraid  to  sell  until  I  can  get  a  more 
definite  idea  of  the  cost  of  packing  them,  also  some 
idea  as  to  about  how  much  of  a  pack  I  am  going  to  be 
able  to  make.  You  also  know  when  I  do  sell  them 
that  I  will  do  my  damndest  to  deliver  exactly  what  I 
have  sold,  and  deliver  it  in  full.  This  I  think,  is  more 
than  a  lot  of  jobbers  are  wont  to  do. 

I  read  a  lot  of  STUFF  in  both  canners’  journals  and 
jobbers’  journals.  There  is  a  mess  of  hooey  in  both  of 
them,  and  I  like  to  go  out  among  both  sides  and  then 
when  I  am  back  I  can  digest  the  whole  thing  and  get 
a  pretty  fair  perspective  of  it. 

Just  prior  to  this  last  trip  I  made  a  trip  pretty  well 
over  this  State  talking  to  canners.  I  did  meet  and  talk 
to  a  lot  of  canners  and  the  information  I  got  from  them 
would  not  make  good  newspaper  copy,  nor  good  copy 
for  the  jobbers’  journals  either.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  things  in  regards  to  contracted  acreage  for 
tomatoes  are  nothing  short  of  alarming.  Canner  at  — 
is  trying  to  sell  off  his  plants,  but  of  course,  in  each 
case  he  wants  too  much  money.  However,  he  did  sell 
the  plant  at  —  and  is  trying  hard  to  sell  the  one  at  — . 
As  for  his  —  plant  he  was  at  the  time  I  talked  to  him 
making  plans  to  rent  700  acres  of  land  and  put  it  in 
tomatoes  himself.  Of  course  he  will  fail  in  this  effort, 
because  if  each  individual  farmer  is  having  difficulty 
in  getting  farm  help,  then  —  would  have  200  times 
as  much  difficulty.  He  had  a  man  out  working  for 
acreage  for  the  —  plant  and  had  up  to  that  time  less 
than  50  acres.  At  another  point  I  learned  the  farmers 
had  refused  to  sign  a  factory  contract,  but  had  written 
a  contract  of  their  own  for  the  factory  to  sign,  and  was 
it  a  knot !  Coming  down  here  in  my  pasture  I  am  well 
enough  acquainted  with  conditions  to  tell  you  in  an 
intelligent  manner  what  is  what.  This  factory  at  — 
has  always  had  right  at  600  acres.  Today  I  have  195 
signed  and  some  of  this  is  with  new  growers  who  are 
making  their  first  attempt  to  grow  tomatoes.  You 
know  what  that  means.  Like  a  first  class  mechanic, 
he  may  be  an  expert  on  an  auto  motor,  but  on  a  loco¬ 
motive  or  a  sewing  machine,  his  first  attempts  will  be 
very  sorry,  indeed.  Over  at  —  (Ind.)  that  plant  is 
larger  than  this  one.  Up  to  this  time  I  have  142  acres 
signed.  There  is  not  enough  between  the  two  of  them 
to  make  a  half  pack  for  one  of  them.  My  brother  at 
—  (Ind.)  has  not  reached  35  per  cent  of  his  require¬ 
ments.  The  —  Packing  Company,  I  am  not  informed 
as  to  what  they  have,  but  I  do  know  they  are  holding 
meetings  with  lunches  in  various  sections  for  farmers 
trying  to  get  acreage.  Now  remember,  I  have  said  I 
am  not  informed  as  to  what  they  have,  but  I  can  tell 
you  this,  last  week  14  of  their  growers  came  to  me  and 
asked  if  they  could  get  a  contract  with  us  if  they  can¬ 
celled  contracts  they  had  already  signed  with  — . 
Naturally,  I  took  them  and  signed  them  up,  but  I  would 
not  have  taken  them  if  the  plants  were  in  the  ground, 
or  the  crop  was  ready,  because  I  do  not  believe  in  that 
method.  Now  the  point  is  this :  If  my  contract  is  better 
than  —  then  their  per  cent  is  less  than  mine,  and  mine 
is  a  disgrace. 

We  signed  them  up  this  year  at  an  increase  over  last 
year  and  just  today  we  have  decided  to  write  not  only 


our  own  growers,  but  are  going  to  cover  every  rural 
route  out  of  four  different  post  offices  telling  them  we 
have  added  an  additional  $2.00  on  the  ton  for  tomatoes 
and  we  are  in  hopes  of  securing  acreage  enough  to  run 
one  plant.  From  what  I  have  learned  from  very  re¬ 
liable  sources  there  is  trouble  with  acreage  all  over 
this  land,  but  I  do  believe  Indiana  is  having  the  worst 
battle.  Now  suppose  we  have  trouble  getting  help  in 
proportion,  the  net  result  would  be  hard  to  take  and 
the  indications  are  for  just  that.  I  am  not  one  to  be 
easily  scared,  but  I  have  always  tried  to  accept  a  fact 
for  a  fact.  In  view  of  all  this  there  cannot  be  a  slump 
in  prices  of  the  spot  goods  on  hand  at  this  time  and  it 
may  be  that  I  am  plain  DUMB,  or  just  BULL¬ 
HEADED,  but  I  must,  in  this  case  follow  the  trends 
of  my  own  judgment  and  I  am  not  boasting  when  I 
say,  in  the  past  my  head  has  taken  me  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  places  where  my  feet  could  not  even  start  me  out. 

I  must  tell  you  I  am  not  interested  in  the  spot  price 
named  in  your  letter.  *  ♦  * 

As  to  prices  on  futures  I  do  not  want  to  make  a 
price.  I  might  be  way  too  high  and  I  might  be  way 
too  low.  All  I  can  say  is  this,  I  will  give  you  first  shot 
at  what  I  pack  when  I  have  a  line  on  their  cost. 

This  letter  of  mine  is  drawn  out,  but  you  can  sit  and 
talk  for  15  minues  and  say  a  lot,  but  if  you  were  to  put 
that  15  minutes’  talk  on  paper  it  would  be  like  Bill  J. 
Bryan  running  for  President,  no  end  to  it.  I  will 
appreciate  hearing  from  you  from  time  to  time  as  to 
what  is  going  on,  and  now  I  am  off  to  bed  to  sleep  the 
clock  around,  and  I  don’t  mean  maybe. 

“Very  truly  yours.” 

MISSOURI  BROKER 

April  16, 1937. 

Dear  George : 

Well,  it  looks  like  the  market  is  getting  up  to  where 
75c  is  the  bottom  price  in  Indiana  today.  If  we  get  a 
chance  to  sell  any  on  that  basis  for  you,  do  you  want  us 
to  sell  some? 

Yours  very  truly.” 

INDIANA  CANNER 

April  19,  1937. 

“Dear  Louis: 

Your  letter  arrived  at  a  time  that  catches  me  in  no 
mood  to  sell  tomatoes  at  75c  per  dozen.  That  price 
merely  represents  the  packing  cost  for  this  coming 
season.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  it 
would  be  damn  poor  judgment  to  sell  for  75c  when  I 
am  breaking  my  neck  to  obtain  more  tomatoes  to  pack 
which  will  cost  75c.  As  long  as  I  have  these  already 
canned,  I  shall  keep  them  until  the  price  shows  a  profit 
over  replacement  cost.  This  price  must  be  80c.  I  will 
not  sell  for  less  and  they  will  bring  that  price  in  just  a 
few  days,  several  weeks  at  the  most.  I  am  quoting 
futures  at  80c.  Haven’t  sold  any  as  yet,  but  I  will  not 
weaken  on  the  price  and  I  will  get  the  80c  both  for 
spots  and  futures. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  man  living  who  would  say 
—  (leading  tomato  product  firm)  is  a  piker.  Their 
plant  at  —  Ky.,  and  their  plant  at  —  Ind.,  will  remain 
idle  this  year  of  1937  due  to  the  fact  they  cannot  get 
enough  acreage  to  operate.  They  have  announced 
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WHY  PACK  ENTIRELY  BY  HAND? 

When  a  Substantial  Reduction  in  operating  Cost  is  possible  with  a 

“MASTER  BUILT”  SEMI-AUTOMATIC  FILLER 


CAN  BE  FURNISHED  WITH 

ADJUSTABLE  FILLING  ^ 
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CARRIED 

Our  Hand  Pack  Filler  as  shown  is  used  for  a 
large  variety  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  String 
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thorough  hulling,  a  better 
pack  and  a  larger  profit. 


#  The  sturdy  construction  and  low  up¬ 
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these  two  plants  will  remain  closed  this  season.  The 

—  (big  firm)  plant  at  —  Ind,,  will  remain  closed  this 
season  because  they  cannot  get  enough  tomato  acreage 
to  operate  on.  The  —  (another  big  firm)  plant  at  — 
Ill.,  will  remain  closed  this  season  on  account  of  being 
unable  to  secure  enough  tomato  acreage  to  run  on. 
Now  you  do  not  have  to  accept  my  word  for  this  in¬ 
formation,  you  can  investigate  and  learn  first  hand 
for  yourself.  While  doing  this  you  will  discover  there 
are  quite  a  few  other  tomato  plants  that  will  not  blow 
a  whistle  this  year.  You  will  have  no  trouble  under¬ 
standing  the  significance  of  this. 

MORE  FACTS.  Mr.  —  (well  known  canner)  at  — 
Ind.,  has  38  per  cent  of  his  acreage  contracted.  The 

—  outfit  have  58  per  cent  of  their  acreage  contracted. 
My  relative  at  —  Ind.,  has  55  per  cent  of  his  normal 
acreage  contracted.  —  over  at  —  Ind.,  so  far  does  not 

have  enough  to  run  on. - at  —  Ind.,  has  10  per 

cent  of  his  acreage  contracted  and  50  per  cent  of  his 

acreage  at - .  Now  here  at  —  Ind.,  I  have  55  per 

cent  of  my  last  year’s  acreage.  (Note  this  letter  is 
dated  April  19th.)  Now  here  is  another  one  for  the 
book.  Forty  per  cent  of  my  growers  this  season  who 
have  signed  up  are  new  growers  with  me  and  they 
have  not  grown  tomatoes  before.  Last  week  I  covered 
my  contract  territory  and  looked  the  situation  over, 
especially  these  new  growers.  I  find  a  lot  of  them  have 
selected  land  on  which  they  are  going  to  put  out  the 
tomatoes,  that  is  so  poor  that  even  a  rabbit  carries 
his  lunch  with  him  when  he  crosses  this  land.  There 
have  been  a  lot  of  tomatoes  in  the  State  of  Indiana  that 
have  been  sold  at  futures  at  70c  and  75c.  Selling  them 
is  one  thing.  Delivering  them  is  another  thing.  I  am 
positive  I  will  be  able  to  fill  orders  this  fall  at  80c  and 
better  to  take  the  place  of  a  lot  of  these  future  sales 
that  have  been  made  at  lesser  prices.  When  we  turn 
into  January  next  year  No.  2  standard  tomatoes  will 
sell  readily  at  $1.10.  There  are  a  lot  of  dummies  in 
the  tomato  canning  business  and  the  jobbers  are  now 
completely  through  this  class  of  canner  and  have  come 
face  to  face  with  the  other  sort  of  canner.  Spot  market 
will  come  to  life  with  a  bang  and  do  that  very  soon. 
Last  week  in  Indianapolis  I  talked  to  several  of  the 
damn  dummy  class  who  are  weeping  because  they  gave 
their  tomatoes  away,  but  these  same  dummies  sold 
their  futures  at  70c  and  of  course  birds  with  their 
brains  cannot  get  as  much  acreage  as  some  of  the 
others  can,  so  how  the  hell  will  the  dummy  class  de¬ 
liver.  But  I  guess  it  is  better  to  let  the  smart  jobber 
figure  out  that  answer. 

I  am  paying  $4.00  per  ton  more  for  tomatoes  this 
season  and  that  increase  is  5c  per  dozen.  Labor  and 
other  supplies  will  add  another  increase  of  5c  per 
dozen  and  tomatoes  will  cost  the  canner  10c  per  dozen 
more  to  pack  this  year  than  last. 

When  the  jobbers  in  your  section  go  hunting  for 
tomatoes  at  80c  per  dozen,  go  right  ahead  and  sell  me 
out,  but  not  a  cent  less  than  80c  factory  draft  terms, 
less  11/2%  and  14  of  1%  for  swells.  You  will  sell  them 
much  easier  at  80c  in  the  next  30  days  than  you  can 
now  at  75c.  Very  truly  yours.” 

More  next  week. 

Let’s  hear  from  YOU! 
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Some  Influences  of  Soils  On  the  Production 
Of  Canning  Crops 
By  C.  J.  Raleigh 

College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

ANNING  factory  crops  in  common  with  most 
of  the  vegetable  crops  produced  by  the  market 
gardener  are  very  responsive  to  growing  con¬ 
ditions.  Soil  moisture  and  nutrients  are  important 
factors  in  influencing  yields.  Careful  selection  of  land 
is  a  first  requisite  for  success  in  the  production  of  vege¬ 
tables.  As  an  aid  in  selecting  land,  it  is  suggested  that 
growers  obtain  copies  of  the  county  soil  map  from 
their  county  agent  and  become  familiar  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  soils  on  their  farms.  The  soil  map  will  supplement 
the  growers’  knowledge  of  the  adaptability  of  the 
available  fields. 

It  is  advisable  to  avoid  poorly  drained  land.  The 
relatively  dry  seasons  of  the  past  few  years  have  made 
growers  less  cautious  in  this  regard.  A  field  that  was 
slightly  wet  last  year  but  which  produced  a  fair  crop 
might  be  responsible  for  a  loss  if  used  for  vegetables 
during  a  season  of  average  rainfall.  Many  of  the  clay 
soils  in  the  state  are  poorly  drained.  Some  of  the 
sandier  soils  are  also  underlaid  with  water  impervious 
layers  and  are  not  satisfactory  for  vegetable  growing. 

Well  drained  loam  soils  retain  moisture  better  than 
do  sandy  soils  and  thus  may  produce  larger  crops 
during  dry  seasons.  Heavier  soils  such  as  clays  do 
not  mature  the  crop  as  rapidly  as  do  the  warmer  soils 
of  sandy  types.  This  means  that  on  heavy  soils,  it  is 
necessary  to  watch  all  other  factors  that  affect  ma¬ 
turity.  Setting  poor  tomato  plants  late  in  the  season 
on  heavy  land  is  a  good  way  to  invite  a  loss  when  the 
first  fall  frost  comes  early. 

A  good  supply  of  organic  matter  benefits  both  heavy 
and  light  soils.  Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  likely 
to  be  more  profitable  to  select  the  field  that  has  been 
improved  by  the  liberal  use  of  manure  or  by  the  plow¬ 
ing  under  of  soil  improving  crops. 

The  preparing  of  the  land  is  such  a  common-place 
thing  that  it  often  does  not  receive  much  attention. 
Certainly  last  season’s  results  emphasize  the  need  for 
conserving  soil  moisture.  It  is  usually  a  safe  plan 
to  plow  land  for  late  planted  crops,  early  in  the  season 
and  keep  it  free  from  weeds.  Of  course,  if  rainfall  is 
ample  during  the  spring  months,  allowing  weeds  or 
cover  crops  to  make  good  growth  before  plowing  them 
under  will  add  large  quantities  of  organic  matter  to 
the  soil  without  robbing  the  soil  of  moisture  that  will 
be  needed  by  the  vegetables  later  in  the  season.  A 
cover  crop  should  be  plowed  under  at  least  two  weeks 
before  vegetables  are  planted. 

Although  the  more  important  canning  factory  crops 
are  not  particularly  sensitive  to  soil  acidity,  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  know  the  approximate  reaction  of  the  soil  be¬ 
cause  in  some  sections  the  soil  may  be  so  acid  that  even 
the  more  acid-tolerant  plants  will  be  adversely  affected. 
Lime  should  not  be  applied  unless  a  soil  test  indicates 
that  it  is  needed.  There  are  many  cases  in  the  state 
where  yields  have  been  reduced  due  to  the  use  of  too 
much  lime. 


5/8  Machine  Made  Hamper 
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TOMATO  FIELD  HAMPERS 

Five  Types  At  Reasonable  Prices 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

Murfreesboro,  North  Carolina 

‘Largest  manufacturers  of  5/8  bushel  canners’  field  hampers  in  the  world'* 
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THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

Westminster,  Maryland 


A  MONEY-MAKER 


For  information  regard¬ 
ing  y/ufi  Hiisker  and 
CUTTER  (booth  built  by 
Rockford  Drilling  Ma¬ 
chine  Division  of  Borg- 
Warner  Corporation  at 
Rockford,  Illinois),  or  about 
the  ,351c  Method  of  Can¬ 
ning  Whole-grain  Corn, 
write 


Corn  costs  money.  Labor  costs  money. 
The  new  ^uc  Husker  (right)  will  pay  for  itself 
quickly  from  the  savings  of  corn  alone.  It  can 
halve  the  husking  labor  cost.  It  lowers  other 
operating  and  the  maintenance  costs  too. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COIHPAIMY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Gcinne^  atid  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  M  A  R  Y  L  A  IM  D.  C.  S.  A. 
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Vitamins  and  Enzymes 

by  E,  F.  Kohman  and  N.  H.  Sanborn 

Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Much  has  been  said  and  written  recently  about 
the  loss  of  vitamin  C  due  to  oxidation  in  vege¬ 
tables  under  conditions  of  their  handling.  For 
example,  “Peas  in  the  pod  held  at  ordinary  room 
temperatures  lose  their  vitamin  C  content  rather 
rapidly.”  “Spinach  held  at  room  temperature  lost 
approximately  one-half  of  its  ascorbic  acid  (vitamin  C) 
in  three  days,  and  practically  all  of  it  in  seven  days.” 

This  leads  one  to  wonder  why  growing  vegetables 
and  fruits,  constantly  exposed  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
retain  their  vitamin  C  if  it  is  lost  so  rapidly  after 
harvesting.  The  answer  to  that  question  involves  the 
activity  of  enzymes.  Enzymes  play  a  part  in  practic¬ 
ally  all  life  processes,  both  animal  and  plant.  Since 
the  very  existence  of  the  vitamins  depends  on  the 
action  of  enzymes,  these  substances  are  of  no  less  im¬ 
portance  than  the  vitamins  themselves. 

Enzymes  are  said  to  be  catalysts.  By  this  is  meant 
they  do  not  originate  but  speed  up  a  chemical  reaction 
that  is  of  its  own  accord  taking  place.  Thermodynamics 
tells  us  that  chemical  reactions  thus  catalyzed  are  re¬ 
versible.  This  means  the  reaction  can  go  in  one 
direction  or  the  exact  opposite,  depending  on  what 
particular  set  of  forces  predominate.  The  enzymes 
merely  stimulate  or  accelerate  these  predominating 
forces. 

The  losses  of  vitamin  C  referred  to  above  are  said  to 
be  due  to  oxidation  and  since  the  action  is  augmented 
by  enzymes,  the  enzymes  are  designated  oxidases.  As 
the  oxidation  of  vitamin  C  is  stimulated  by  enzymes, 
the  reaction  must  be  reversible,  i.  e.,  the  oxidized  vita¬ 
min  C  is  capable  of  again  being  reduced  to  vitamin  C 
and  the  enzymes  that  stimulate  this  reduction  are 
termed  reductases.  In  reality  the  same  enzyme  or 
enzjnnes  may  function  in  both  instances.  What 
actually  determines  whether  the  vitamin  C  is  oxidized 
or  whether  the  oxidized  vitamin  C  is  reduced  is  the 
surrounding  conditions,  i.  e.,  the  conditions  prevailing 
at  the  time  in  the  plant  cell  juice.  The  measurement 
of  these  conditions  comes  under  the  head  of  what  the 
physical  chemist  terms  oxidation-reduction  potentials. 

All  this  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  life  cycle  of 
the  pea.  The  green  growing  pea  in  its  prime  for 
culinary  purposes  is  richly  endowed  with  vitamin  C. 
The  synthetic  processes  of  growing  plants,  involving 
enzymes  and  deriving  force  and  energy  from  the  sun, 
come  into  play  to  produce  this  vitamin  C.  As  the  pea 
matures,  gradually  the  vitamin  C  is  lost  so  that  for 


all  practical  purposes  mature  ripe  pea  seeds  are  utterly 
devoid  of  it.  However,  when  these  pea  seeds  are 
sprouted,  the  young  sprouts  acquire  vitamin  C,  and  in 
a  few  days  the  amount  approximates  what  was  origi¬ 
nally  in  the  growing  pea  just  before  reaching  maturity. 
Oriental  countries  used  certain  varieties  of  sprouted 
peas  regularly  in  the  diet  long  before  vitamin  C  was 
recognized. 

We  have  soaked  pea  seeds  over  night — ^the  first  step 
in  sprouting — and  then  pressed  out  the  juice.  To  this 
juice  was  then  added  oxidized  vitamin  C.  In  a  short 
time  the  oxidized  vitamin  C  was  reduced.  By  adding 
sufficient  oxidized  vitamin  C  a  higher  concentration 
of  vitamin  C  resulted  than  is  to  be  found  in  fresh  peas. 
If  this  pea  juice  is  heated  before  adding  the  oxidized 
vitamin  C  the  latter  is  not  reduced.  This  indicates  that 
the  activity  of  enzymes  is  involved.  Heat  inactivates 
enzymes. 

The  importance  of  all  this  is  that  while  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  vitamin  C  is  oxidized  in  harvested  vegetables 
and  fruits  under  certain  conditions,  these  vegetables 
and  fruits  are  all  endowed  with  an  oxidation-reduction 
system  which  safeguards  against  its  destruction  under 
other  conditions.  It  behooves  those  who  are  engaged 
in  distributing  succulent  vegetables  and  fruits — either 
as  canned  foods  or  in  any  other  form — to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  all  the  information  acquired  in  the  field  of 
chemistry,  nutrition,  physics,  etc.,  so  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  may  receive  his  foods  with  their  maximum 
vitamin  C  content. 

• 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  WAREHOUSE  LABELING 

By  Frank  M.  Shook 

Recently  the  question  of  the  responsibility  of  a 
warehouseman  in  labeling  and  shipping  out  stored 
goods  was  raised. 

This  office  communicated  with  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  and  have  the  following  information 
which  will  be  of  exceeding  importance  to  both  canners 
and  warehousemen: 

“If  a  warehouseman  ships  goods,  acting  in  his 
capacity  as  agent  for  the  canner  or  owner  of  the  goods, 
both  the  warehouseman  and  the  canner  or  owner  are 
responsible  for  compliance  of  the  product  and  its 
labeling  with  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drugs  Act.” 


The  Lowest  Price  Efficient  Bean  Snipper  Made  Today 

To  meet  the  demand  for  a  low  cost  Green  Bean  Snipper  which  embodies  the  exclusive  out¬ 
standing  features  of  the  famous  CRCO  line,  the  new  Model  G  Snipper  is  presented  to  can- 
ners  this  season  as  the  lowest  priced  bean  snipper  on  the  market  today.  Has  the  patented 
CRCO  composition  die-cast  pockets  and  a  clean-cutting  stationary  knife  that  eliminates 
crushing  and  excessive  “bleeding.” 
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Acme  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Springfield,  Mo.  Baltimore,  Md. 


Uniformity  for  Profit 


National  Pickling  Cucumbers — Smooth,  symmetrical  and  uni¬ 
form.  Thick  at  both  ends.  Uniform  blocky  shape  at  all  stages  of 
growth.  Developed  under  the  supervision  of  The  National  Pickle 
Packers  Association  and  grown  by  us  at  Rocky  Ford. 


IFire  to  Woodruff  for  immediate  or  future  delivery. 


Branches  and  shipping  points:  Sacramento,  Cal., 
Rocky  Ford.  Colo.,  Milford,  Conn.,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Toledo,  O.,  Mercedes,  Tex.,  Basin,  Wyo.,  and  others. 


F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons 

Milford  -  Connecticut 
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Pea  Aphis  Control 

hy  Hugh  Glasgow 

Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


SINCE  its  first  appearance  in  this  country  as  a  pest 
some  30  or  40  years  ago  the  pea  aphis  has  re¬ 
mained  one  of  the  chief,  if  not  the  most  important, 
of  the  many  factors  limiting  the  production  of  cannery 
peas.  During  this  period  there  have  been  few  seasons 
when,  in  some  part  of  its  range,  it  has  not  been  abun¬ 
dant  enough  to  cause  serious  losses ;  while  periodically 
it  appears  in  such  overwhelming  numbers  that  the 
entire  pea  acreage  over  wide  areas  may  be  almost  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  by  it. 

In  dealing  with  a  pest  of  this  character  a  great  deal 
of  attention  has  naturally  been  devoted  to  the  question 
of  control  by  workers  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
but  owing  to  the  many  difficulties  peculiar  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  most  of  the  methods  that  have  been  advanced  have 
either  been  of  very  limited  practical  value  or  have 
proved  to  be  wholly  inadequate  when  applied  under 
general  field  conditions. 

During  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  time  the  aphis 
has  been  a  factor  in  pea  plantings,  both  grower  and 
the  canner  have  been  virtually  helpless  in  the  face  of 
a  severe  outbreak  and  it  is  only  within  the  past  3  or  4 
years  that  methods  have  been  developed  which  appear 
to  have  real  value  as  a  means  of  checking  the  ravages 
of  the  insect.  In  this  comparatively  short  interval 
three  or  four  methods  have  been  developed  and  at 
least  partially  perfected  that,  when  properly  applied, 
may  be  expected  to  give  a  very  high  kill  of  the  pea 
aphis  under  field  conditions. 

The  first  of  these  methods  to  be  developed  and  the 
one  most  familiar  to  the  canners  of  the  State  thru 
actual  use  in  the  field  is  based  on  the  application  of  a 
high  per  cent  nicotine  dust.  Such  a  dust  to  be  effective 
should  carry  approximately  4  per  cent  nicotine  and 
must  be  applied  by  means  of  suitable  machinery,  for 
if  inadequate  equipment  is  used  the  results  are  sure  to 
be  disappointing.  This  method  calls  for  the  use  of  a 
large  capacity  power  duster  mounted  on  a  truck  to  be 
driven  directly  thru  the  peas.  In  order  to  reduce  the 
resulting  wheel  damage  to  a  minimum  the  spread  of 
the  boom  should  be  as  wide  as  practicable,  commonly 
20  feet  or  more.  An  absolutely  essential  feature  of 
the  equipment  is  a  gas  tight  canvas  trailer  for  con¬ 
fining  the  dust,  the  standard  length  being  approxi¬ 
mately  100  feet.  If  much  shorter  than  this  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  treatment  falls  off  rapidly.  The  machine 
should,  under  ordinary  conditions,  not  travel  a  much 
greater  speed  than  100  feet  in  50  or  60  seconds,  and 
in  most  cases  a  dosage  of  approximately  50  pounds  of 
the  dust  should  be  applied  per  acre.  The  kill  increases 
as  the  temperature  rises,  and  applications  should  not 
ordinarily  be  made  when  the  peas  are  wet  with  rain 
or  heavy  dews. 

A  second  very  promising  method,  developed  within 
the  past  year,  also  depends  on  nicotine  as  the  killing 


agent.  Here,  however,  the  nicotine  on  being  fed  into 
the  exhaust  pipe  of  the  truck  is  vaporized  by  the  heat 
and  discharged  directly  beneath  a  gas  proof  trailer  as 
in  the  duster.  In  general,  what  has  already  been  said 
in  regard  to  dusting  applies  also  to  this  method.  The 
equipment  used  in  this  method  is  much  lighter  and 
simpler  to  operate  than  in  the  case  of  most  dusters  and 
the  initial  cost  is  much  less,  while  there  are  certain 
other  advantages  that  on  the  whole  make  this  method 
a  very  attractive  one  from  the  standpoint  of  the  canner. 

A  third  method  developed  within  the  past  year  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Entomology  depends  on  the  use 
of  rotenone  bearing  insecticides,  such  as  finely  pow¬ 
dered  derris  or  cube  root,  applied  more  commonly  as 
a  spray.  When  such  sprays  of  sufficient  concentra¬ 
tions  are  combined  with  suitable  spreading  or  condi¬ 
tioning  agents  and  applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure 
thorough  coverage  of  the  plants  they  may  also  be 
counted  on  to  give  a  very  high  kill  of  the  aphids.  These 
sprays  have  the  further  property  of  delaying  reinfesta¬ 
tion  of  the  treated  plants  for  a  somewhat  longer  period 
than  in  the  case  with  some  of  the  other  insecticides. 
The  initial  high  cost  of  the  spraying  equipment,  its 
weight,  and  the  problem  of  maintaining  an  adequate 
supply  of  water  for  large  scale  spraying  operations  are 
some  of  the  features  that  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  considering  the  adoption  of  this  method  of  control. 

Still  another  new  method  of  fighting  the  pea  aphis, 
based  also  on  the  use  of  powdered  derris  or  cube  to  be 
applied  in  this  case  as  a  dust,  is  regarded  very  highly 
by  workers  in  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Entomology  by 
whom  it  was  developed.  Such  dusts  are  said  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  effective  when  combined  with  small  amounts 
of  certain  conditioning  agents.  Since  we  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  testing  these  dusts  out  extensively 
in  field  trials,  we  are  not  in  a  position  at  present  to 
pass  on  their  merits  for  use  under  New  York 
conditions. 

In  the  commercial  application  of  any  of  these 
methods  it  must  be  remembered,  when  dealing  with  a 
crop  such  as  cannery  peas  where  the  yield  may  be 
affected  adversely  by  so  many  different  factors,  that 
the  mere  control  of  the  aphis  does  not  necessarily  in¬ 
sure  a  satisfactory  crop  or  an  increase  great  enough 
even  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  operation.  Great  dis¬ 
crimination  must  therefore  be  used  in  applying  any 
control  method  to  cannery  peas  in  order  to  avoid  dis¬ 
appointing  results  or  even  actual  losses,  however, 
where  general  growing  conditions  are  favorable  and 
there  are  no  other  factors  operating  that  might  be 
expected  to  reduce  the  crop  seriously,  the  control  of 
the  aphis  during  a  severe  outbreak  by  one  of  the 
methods  described  may  well  be  found  a  satisfactory 
and  profitable  operation. 
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A  Rod  Split  and  Skin 
Remover  &  Washer 

would  have  improved  your 
packs  of  Peas  and  Lima  Beans. 
May  we  show  you  how  ? 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

**The  Original  Grader  House*"* 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 

I NC OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


VI  RC  I  N  lA 


Are  you  in  need  of  any  seeds  for  deli¬ 
very  this  Spring  or  Summer  or  after 
the  1937  crop?  If  so  write  us  stating 
kinds  and  quantities,  and  we  will  be 
happy  to  quote  you  prices.  No  one 
has  better  strains  of  seeds  than  we. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  CO. 


BRISTOL,  PENNA. 


Business  Established  1784 


153  Years  In  Business 


Protect  Your 
Anticipated  Profits! 


Do  you  know  how  little  it  costs  to 
INSURE  YOUR  1937  EARNINGS 
against  loss  by  fire  or  wind? 


CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
S40  N.  Michigan  Ry..,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


ALL  THE  INDUSTRY,  more  particularly  in  the  East, 
learned  with  much  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Howard  E. 
Jones,  canned  foods  broker  at  Baltimore,  from  com¬ 
plications  resulting  from  an  appendectomy.  He  was 
65  years  old.  Funeral  services  were  from  his  home  and 
from  St.  Mark’s  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon,  April  19th,  with  interrment  in  Wood- 
lawn  Cemetery.  Mr.  Jones  had  been  associated  with 
the  canned  foods  industry  since  he  was  13  years  old 
and  founded  the  canned  foods  brokerage  company 
bearing  his  name.  Associated  with  him  in  the  business 
were  his  two  sons,  H.  Stanley  and  Howard  E.,  Jr.  For 
the  past  20  years  Mr.  Jones  had  been  quite  active  in 
church  and  hospital  work.  Since  1935  he  had  served 
as  President  of  the  South  Baltimore  General  Hospital, 
prior  to  which  office  he  had  served  as  Secretary.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Baltimore  and 
Boumi  Temple.  Mr.  Jones  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Lily  B.  Griffith  Jones;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Lillian 
E.  Berkeley,  and  two  sons,  H.  Stanley  and  H.  Edwin 
Jones,  Jr.,  all  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  H.  Stanley 
Jones,  having  been  associated  in  the  business  with  his 
father  for  the  last  20  years,  will  continue  the  business 
of  Howard  E.  Jones  &  Company,  as  in  the  past,  having 
the  able  assistance  of  C.  Louis  Verleger,  with  the 
organization  for  the  last  10  years;  H.  Edwin  Jones, 
brother  of  Stanley,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
firm  for  8  years;  B.  H.  Puryear  and  M.  C.  Berkeley. 

• 

FRED  M.  DREW,  President  of  the  Drew  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Campbell,  California,  is  making  a  business  trip 
to  England.  He  will  attend  the  coronation  of  King 
George  VI  while  away. 

• 

J.  HANSELL  FRENCH,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  received  notice  of  his  appointment 
as  a  member  of  the  standing  committee  on  seeds  of  the 
National  Association  of  Commissioners,  Secretaries 
and  Directors  of  Agriculture.  He  was  appointed  by 
Walter  W.  McLaughlin,  President  of  the  association 
and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  Illinois. 

• 

THE  HEARST  SUNICAL  CANNING  &  PACKING  COMPANY 
will  remodel  and  enlarge  its  plant  at  Oroville,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $50,000. 

• 

TOMATO  CANNERS  in  the  Midwest  are  having  difficul¬ 
ties  in  signing  sufficient  acreage  even  with  a  reported 
advance  in  price  ranging  up  to  $4.00  per  ton.  Word 
reaches  The  Canning  Trade  on  good  authority  that 
the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  plants  at  Henderson,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  Princeton,  Indiana ;  the  Lippincott  plant  at 
Boonville,  Indiana ;  Snider  plant  at  Mt.  Carmel,  Illinois, 
and  quite  a  number  of  others,  will  not  operate  because 
of  their  inability  to  secure  sufficient  acreage.  Many 
other  Indiana  firms  report  only  38  per  cent  to  60  per 
cent  of  acreage  signed. 


UNITED  STATES  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  San  Jose,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  will  erect  a  canned  foods  warehouse  at  570 
Race  Street,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $25,000. 

THE  PLANT  OF  THE  Bayside  Canning  Company  at 
Isleton,  California,  was  destroyed  by  fire  April  13th, 
with  a  loss  of  almost  $250,000.  Erected  in  1921  at  a 
cost  of  about  $400,000  by  the  late  Tom  Foon  and 
associates,  it  was  about  to  be  reopened  after  having 
gone  through  receivership  and  closed  for  three  years. 
The  receiver  had  been  negotiating  with  the  California 
Conserving  Company  to  reopen  the  plant  and  the 
deal  was  being  consummated  when  the  plant  was 
destroyed. 

• 

BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY,  Pennsylvania  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  is  cooperating  with  other  States 
and  the  National  Canners  Association  in  a  survey 
having  as  its  objective  the  formulation  of  a  more  uni¬ 
form  system  of  standards  for  the  certification  of  to¬ 
mato  seed.  Pennsylvania  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of 
the  leading  States  in  the  production  of  certified  seed 
and  cannery  tomatoes. 

• 

PACIFIC  PACKING  COMPANY,  packers  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  has  been  incorporated  at  Oakdale,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000  by  L.  C.,  S.  K. 
and  Samuel  Kaufman. 

• 

NATIONAL  FOOD  BROKERS  ASSOCIATION  will  hold  an 
informal  mid-year  meeting  on  May  4th  at  New  Orleans, 
during  the  occasion  of  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
United  States  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  Roose¬ 
velt  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  May  4th  to  6th,  1937. 

• 

HERSCHEL  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 
Race  and  Moorpark  St.,  San  Jose,  California,  will  erect 
an  addition  to  be  used  as  a  tomato  cannery. 

• 

“CHARLIE”  s.  JONES,  after  more  than  50  years  in  the 
food  brokerage  business  as  Jones  Brothers,  Peoria, 
Illinois,  is  retiring  from  active  business.  Jones 
Brothers  will  be  succeeded  by  Glatz  Brothers  of  whom 
Frank  E.  Glatz  has  been  associated  with  the  original 
firm  for  31  years,  and  William  and  August  Glatz  for 
17  years. 

• 

MRS.  MARY  PERRELLI,  wife  of  John  Perrelli  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  operating  the  Filice  &  Perrelli  can¬ 
neries  at  Gilroy  and  Richmond,  California,  passed 
away  in  the  latter  city  April  11th.  Surviving  are  her 
husband  and  two  children,  Philip  and  Corrine  Perrelli. 

• 

AN  ATTRACTIVE  FOLDER  on  “Tuc  Accessory  Equip¬ 
ment”  has  just  been  issued  by  The  United  Company, 
Westminster,  Maryland,  illustrating  and  describing  the 
Tuc  Grinder,  Power  Trimmer  and  Head  Stand. 
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Kyler  Labeling  Machine 

Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  of  can  sizes 

\  RADICALLY  NEW 

MOST  CONVENIENCES 
\  FEWEST  PARTS 


When  the  Peak  Period  of  the 
Season  Arrives  You’ii  Want 

EQUIPMENT  THAT  DELIVERS 


When  the  unloading  platforms  remain  piled  high  with 
tomatoes  from  a  never-ending  line  of  heavily  loaded  trucks, 
the  problem  of  production  is  not  solved  hy  theoretical  capa¬ 
cities  hut  by  what  equipment  actually  delivers — how  con¬ 
stant  as  well  as  how  much — how  dependable  as  well  as  how 
fast.  Langsenkamp  Equipment  is  a  bulwark  of  security  for 
those  trying  days  and  nights. 


‘/l  has  everything  tvUh  half  the  parts' 


With  com¬ 
plete  motor 
assembly  if 
desired. 


WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTBIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


Rugged  construction  II 
enables  Indiana  Pulpers 

to  produce  to  their  tremendous  potential  capa¬ 
cities  without  a  murmur  and  with  less  power 
consumption. 


No  time  is  lost  in 
changing  screens  or 
in  cleaning  Indiana 
Pulpers  and  Finish¬ 
ers.  Every  part 
easily  and  instantly 
reached  for  thor¬ 
ough  cleaning.  Ab¬ 
solutely  sanitary. 


■  diana  Pulpers  in  capacity,  deli- 

vering  the  finest  quality  of  smooth,  velvety  product. 
a  E  yj  Long  life  and  low  maintenance  completely  demon- 

I  strated  features  of  Indiana  superiority. 

Indiana  Juice  Extractors  produce  the  highest 
quality  juice,  have  the  greatest  capacity  and 
operate  with  lowest  labor  overhead.  Press  juice 
from  tomatoes  without  aeration,  fully  protecting 

vitamin  values,  with  fine  flavor,  color  and  consist-  ^  J 

Complete  Equipment  for  the  Tomato  Products  Plant. 

Advise  requirements.  Complete  catalog  on  request. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

Eastern  Shore  Ttevresentative :  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore.  Western 
Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle.  Wash.  Pacific  Coast 
Representative:  KING  ENGINEERING  &  SALES  CO.,  San  Francisco.  Texas 
Representative:  A.  H.  VAYO,  HarlinRen,  Texas.  Canadian  Representative: 
DON  CHISHOLM,  Niagara  Falls,  Canada. 
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MAINTAINING  YIELDS  OF  CANNING  CROPS 

By  T.  H.  White 

University  of  Maryland 

SOIL — The  maintenance  of  satisfactory  yields  of 
canning  crops  begins  first  with  keeping  up  soil 
fertility.  Where  barnyard  manure  is  available  it 
should  be  used,  because  crops  generally  respond 
markedly  to  its  use.  On  those  farms  where  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  lay  down  fields  in  grass  and  graze  them  off 
with  cattle,  it  will  be  found  that  soil  fertility  will  be 
kept  up  and  diseases  will  be  less  troublesome.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  permit  soil  to  lie  bare  for  considerable 
periods  of  time.  Such  crops  as  cowpeas  in  the  summer 
and  rye  in  the  winter  should  be  used  to  keep  the  soil 
covered.  It  is  very  important  to  sow  rye  or  other  over¬ 
wintered  crops  early  enough  in  the  fall  to  attain  a  good 
growth,  because  soil  nutrients  will  be  held  over  in  this 
growth  and  will  not  be  free  to  leach  from  the  soil. 

Soils  for  most  of  our  canning  crops  should  not  be  too 
acid.  Most  of  these  crops  will  do  best  on  a  soil  of 
pH  6.0-7.0,  which  is  only  slightly  acid.  Some  years 
ago  the  question  of  soil  acidity  was  less  important, 
because  barnyard  manure  was  plentiful  and  its  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  soil,  increasing  organic  matter,  held  in  check 
the  injurious  effects  due  to  soil  acidity. 

DISEASES — To  avoid  diseases,  crop  rotation  is 
necessary.  Do  not  plant  the  same  crop  on  the  same 
land  year  after  year.  Plow  old  tomato  vines  under 
so  that  the  diseases  cannot  be  scattered  the  next  year. 
Mosaic  of  the  tomato  may  come  from  potato  vines,  and 
so  the  tomato  plant  bed  should  not  be  near  potato  fields. 
Tomato  plants  with  mottled  green  and  yellow  leaves 
should  be  destroyed. 

VARIETIES — Well  established  and  proven  varieties 
should  be  planted  for  the  larger  part  of  the  acreage. 
If  a  new  variety  is  tried,  it  should  be  planted  in  smaller 
acreages. 

SEEDS — Good  seeds  are  the  nucleus  for  much  of 
the  success  in  securing  good  yields.  Price  of  seed  is 
generally  a  small  item  when  one  considers  their 
importance. 

PLANTS — Good  tomato  plants  can  be  grown  in 
Maryland  by  sowing  early  in  a  hotbed.  Later  they  can 
be  transferred  to  a  cold  frame,  and  will  be  ready  to 
plant  in  early  May.  Later  sowing  in  hotbed  or  cold- 
frame  will  permit  plants  to  be  set  directly  into  the 
field.  In  this  way  good  plants  can  be  grown  in  our 
climate.  If  open  plant  beds  are  used,  seeds  should  not 
be  sown  too  thickly.  These  plants  will  be  a  little  later 
and  will  not  produce  as  good  yields  as  earlier  plants. 

FERTILIZERS — As  has  been  stated  above,  well 
rotted  barnyard  manure  is  the  best  fertilizer  for  most 
vegetable  crops.  However,  commercial  fertilizers, 
along  with  rotation  and  green  manures,  are  highly 
beneficial.  Side  placement  about  two  inches  to  the 
side  of  the  seed  and  inches  deep  is  now  widely 
recommended  for  many  crops,  and  machinery  for 
placement  is  now  available.  By  use  of  the  band 
method  the  plant  is  able  to  utilize  the  fertilizer  more 
efficiently. 


The  amount  of  fertilizer  to  apply  is  always  a  matter 
of  speculation.  Fertility  can  be  maintained  more  easily 
on  the  heavier  soils  because  leaching  is  less  than  on 
light,  sandy  soils.  Each  farm  presents  an  individual 
problem  in  regard  to  soil  fertility  and  the  grower 
should  contact  his  experiment  station  for  recommenda¬ 
tions  regarding  fertilizers  for  his  particular  soil  and 
crop. 

• 

Chemical  Changes  Occurring  in  the  Curing  of 

Salt  Stock 

By  M.  K.  Veldhuis 

Assistant  Chemist,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Veldhuis  first  discussed  the  conditions  obtaining 
in  the  pickle  industry  in  the  South.  Practically 
all  salting  is  done  in  outside  tanks.  For  this 
reason  they  have  no  trouble  with  scum  formation. 
Other  factors  with  which  they  must  contend,  however, 
are  high  temperatures,  abundant  rainfall,  rapid  fer¬ 
mentation,  foam,  etc. 

He  traced  the  chemical  changes  such  as  total  acidity, 
volatile  acids,  non-volatile  acids,  sugar,  alcohol  and  pH 
which  occured  during  the  fermentation  of  the  pickles. 
His  information  was  both  interesting  and  instructive. 
The  information  has  not  been  published  as  yet  but 
doubtless  will  be  available  later. 

• 

AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  Baltimore  Canned 
Foods  Exchange,  April  21st,  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  William  E.  Lamble,  Southern  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  President;  Hampton  Steele,  D.  E.  Foote  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Vice-President;  Leander  Langrall,  J.  Langrall 
&  Brother,  Treasurer ;  and  Harry  Imwold,  W.  F.  Assau 
Canning  Company,  Secretary.  It  was  further  decided 
to  re-instate  the  former  practice  of  quarterly  meetings 
to  which  will  be  invited  the  allied  interests.  The  usual 
meetings  for  members  only  will  be  continued  as  in  the 
past. 

• 

JOE  STEELE  and  Luther  Johnson  have  acquired  the 
old  Springdale  canning  factory  at  Springdale,  Ark. 

HAWAIIAN  TARO  PRODUCTS,  LTD.,  is  being  launched  at 
Honolulu,  T.  H.,  to  utilize  the  staple  food  of  the  native 
people  for  a  number  of  commercial  purposes.  Taro 
flour  will  be  made,  as  well  as  a  taro  malt  extract,  while 
the  canning  of  poi  will  eventually  be  added  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  activities. 

• 

CHARLES  A.  CAREY,  prominent  food  broker  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  head  of  the  firm  of  C.  A.  Carey  &  Company, 
died  suddenly  in  that  city  on  April  21st.  He  was  67 
years  old.  Mr.  Carey  had  been  identified  with  the  food 
distributing  business  in  Philadelphia  for  almost  a  half 
century,  beginning  with  Thomas  Roberts  &  Company, 
food  brokers  of  that  same  city,  until  1908,  when  he 
established  his  own  brokerage  business.  His  widow, 
two  sons  and  two  daughters  survive.  Funeral  services 
were  held  on  Saturday  from  his  residence. 
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360  Pase$«  size  6x9 
Bound  in  Leatherette 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


J\. 

COMPLETE 
COURSE  in 
CANNING 


1936  edition 

360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  **Can-able^^ 

All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products  . 

•  Fruits  •  Vesetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  D03  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  srowing  through  to  the  warehouse. 

Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 
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Stand  Up  For  Your  RightsI 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


ISSUE  of  April  12th,  The  Canning  Trade,  indicates 
we  have  less  than  2,000  canners  in  the  United  States. 
Enough  to  care  for  the  demands  of  the  trade,  to  be 
sure,  plenty  to  pay  farmers  and  growers  very,  very 
substantial  sums  for  crops  which  might  otherwise  not 
be  turned  into  cash  with  as  great  ease  as  is  the  case 
at  present.  I  wonder  if  the  less  than  2,000  in  the 
main  aren’t  great  enough  in  number  and  solidarity  to 
do  a  much  needed  job  for  themselves? 

By  and  large  the  canner  stands  ready  to  pack  foods 
ever  improving  in  healthfulness  and  flavor.  The 
canner  as  a  whole  wants  to  improve  his  product  and 
thereby  increase  the  consumption  of  canned  foods. 
Whenever  he  does  this,  canners  income  goes  up  and 
profits  increase.  Summarizing,  one  may  say  the 
canner  takes  pride  in  his  pack,  he  is  always  ready  to 
stand  back  of  it.  Then  why,  oh  why,  isn’t  he  ready 
to  accept  the  credit  when  good  foods  are  packed?  Of 
course,  whenever  the  individual  canner  sells  his  better 
canned  foods  under  his  factory  labels  all  these  emolu¬ 
ments  are  added  unto  him;  he  does  get  the  credit  for 
better  goods  and  housewives  ask  their  grocer  for  some 
more  cans  of  his  fancy  canned  plums.  Read  figures 
covering  the  sale  of  canned  foods  from  first  hands, 
however,  and  you  will  realize  how  seldom  the  canner 
is  able  to  take  credit  when  credit  is  due.  Some  jobber 
is  lined  up  to  have  the  repeat  business  come  to  him 
next  season,  because  the  goods  under  his  label  this 
year  were  so  much  better  than  usual.  Does  the  canner 
first  packing  them,  does  the  canner  who  bent  every 
effort  toward  sewing  up  the  next  year’s  business  by 
delivering  a  better  than  usual  pack,  stand  right  in  line 
to  get  the  succeeding  order?  No,  little  Rollo,  the 
canner  who  packed  the  fancy  goods  at  extra  standard 
prices  does  not  stand  in  line  to  get  the  order!  The 
canner  who  slices  a  little  bit  off  the  price  often  buts 
in,  grabs  the  business  and  another  canner  becomes  dis¬ 
couraged  in  attempting  to  get  any  toe-hold  on  stable 
business  by  means  of  packing  a  little  more  quality  in 
the  can. 

The  answer?  Oh  yes,  there  is  an  answer.  It  lies 
in  the  willingness  of  each  individual  canner  to  stand 
up  for  his  rights,  no  matter  what  others  may  do.  As 
we  face  another  growing  and  packing  season  we  can 
think  of  no  better  time  in  which  to,  once  and  for  all, 
take  a  stand  we  are  entitled  to  take.  With  canned 
foods  cleaning  up  nicely,  with  jobbers  inclined  to  hold 
off  somewhat  before  placing  future  orders,  we  can 
think  of  no  better  time  in  which  to  say  to  your  buyers 
for  private  label:  “Yes,  gentlemen,  we  appreciate  your 
business,  we  want  it  as  always,  but  we  are  going  to 


ask  you  this  year  to  carry  our  firm  name  and  address 
imprint  on  your  private  labels.  We’ll  do  the  imprint¬ 
ing.  You  will  be  able  to  show  consumers  of  goods 
under  your  labels  that  they  are  triply  guaranteed.  We 
think  you  will  like  the  plan  once  you  have  tried  it, 
but  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  those  are  our  ideas  for 
the  contract.” 

Certainly  the  goods  are  yours;  your  integrity  goes 
into  the  pack  each  day  and  week  and  year ;  your  money 
went  into  building  the  plant ;  your  success  in  the  future 
lies  in  the  acceptance  housewives  grant  your  goods. 
Leave  the  distrbution  of  your  output  to  chance,  as  you 
have  done  in  the  past,  and  eventually  you’ll  rue  the 
day  you  did  not  follow  our  suggestion.  Commentators 
feel  in  many  instances  that  distributors,  deprived  of 
inside  rebates  and  allowances  by  the  strict  application 
of  the  Robinson-Patman  law,  will  go  more  rapidly  than 
ever  to  private  labels;  many  of  you  will  sell  less  and 
less  under  your  factory  labels  if  this  comes  about. 
Give  serious  thought  to  this  matter  and  see  if  you 
can’t  do  the  right  thing  by  yourself  and  associates. 

Countless  jobbers  and  large  distributors  will  at  once 
quote  buyer  after  buyer  of  whom  it  is  said  he  often 
pays  a  premium  for  goods  packed  by  a  canner  in  whom 
the  principal  has  confidence.  These  stories  read  well 
in  print  and  sound  good  when  told  at  conventions,  but 
let’s  hear  something,  too,  about  the  buyers  who  insist 
no  factory  representative  or  broker  be  present  when 
samples  are  cut  in  order  that  the  purchase  may  be 
used  under  whatever  jobber  label  seems  best,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  price  paid.  Canners  offering  clean-ups  in 
the  past,  at  extra  standard  prices,  have  seen  the  goods 
go  out  under  choice  and  even  fancy  labels  when  they 
might  have  used  the  extra  money  to  good  advantage 
had  they  received  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  insist  that  your  firm  name  go  on 
the  label  and  you’ll  quickly  end  the  farce  of  ordinary 
goods  being  offered  under  an  ornate  label  for  the  sake 
of  a  little  extra  profit  to  jobber  and  retail  dealer.  Your 
extra  standard  goods  will  be  sold  as  such  at  retail 
prices  governing,  and  housewives  will  not  be  asked  to 
pay  fancy  prices  for  ordinary  goods  only  to  be  forced 
again  to  “fresh”  fruits  and  vegetables.  Abuses  have 
crept  into  the  marketing  of  canned  foods,  else  the  Tri- 
States  secretary  would  not  year  after  year  find  so 
many  canned  foods  being  offered  under  labels,  and  at 
prices  all  out  of  line  with  real  worth  and  prices  ob¬ 
tained  by  canners  who  first  held  the  goods. 

The  canner  caught  short  of  goods  when  over-sold  on 
futures  will  hesitate  longest  about  allowing  your  name 
to  go  on  the  label  as  packer,  but  I  really  can  not  see 
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why.  Let  an  Iowa  canner  buying  corn  in  Ohio  for 
shipment  under  his  label  to  New  York,  once  realize 
that  a  fortunate  purchase  on  his  part  may  help  to 
further  establish  him  in  the  market  and  that  the  Ohio 
canner  is  not  going  after  his  business  any  way,  and 
he’ll  soon  feel  that  the  application  of  the  rule,  “The 
true  canner’s  name  on  the  label  will  not  work  a  great 
hardship  on  him  after  all.”  Finally,  I  can  see  but  little 
reason  why  a  canner  ought  to  continue  the  fiction  that 
he  packs  a  full  line  of  canned  foods  when  he  does  not. 
Eventually  he  will  be  best  off  to  grant  a  franchise  to 
others  for  the  packing  of  goods  under  his  label ;  act  as 
selling  agent,  and  really  become  competitive  as  he  is 
not  at  present  in  many  cases.  Right  this  minute  I 
know  of  a  well  known  canner  who  does  not  pack 
hominy,  his  line  as  a  whole  is  in  competition  with  the 
manufactured  goods  of  the  canner  who  does  pack  his 
hominy.  The  list  price  of  the  canner  who  buys  his 
hominy  is  higher  than  that  of  the  first  manufacturer. 
As  a  consequence,  the  hominy  packer  gets  the  business 
except  in  rare  instances. 

Usually  when  a  small  canner  has  a  scrap  on  his 
hands  you  will  find  the  “Big  five”  or  six  or  seven  dis¬ 
inclined  to  take  his  part,  but  it  does  not  seem  as  if 
this  will  be  the  case  in  this  scrap  if  one  comes  of  the 
agitation  for  every  packer’s  name  on  the  label.  The 
big  fellow  has  a  large  stake  in  the  game,  he,  too,  fears 
the  growth  of  private  label.  Promote  this  idea  among 
your  friends  and  fellow  canners.  Take  a  few  days  off, 
visit  those  nearest  you  and  sell  them  on  the  idea,  then. 


if  possible,  get  your  local  association  interested.  No 
man  can  do  anything  who  stands  alone,  but  in  a  group 
you  are  as  strong  as  the  group.  Let  the  buyer  for 
private  label  learn  your  story  and  of  your  attitude, 
follow  him  to  the  nearest  canner  from  whom  he  will 
attempt  to  get  what  he  wants  as  he  wants  it.  Let  him 
be  turned  down  a  few  times  and  he’ll  begin  to  see  light. 

It  won’t  be  easy  at  first,  you  may  have  anxious 
moments  as  one  buyer  after  another  leaves  you  to  seek 
others,  but  depending  on  the  selling  job  you  do  with 
your  associates,  you’ll  win  out  in  the  end.  Certainly 
the  goal  is  worth  striving  for,  your  reward  will  be 
commensurate  to  the  risk  you  run.  And  after  all, 
worse  things  may  happen  to  you  than  to  be  compelled 
to  market  a  greater  part  of  your  pack  under  your 
own  labels.  Certainly  you  will  feel  easier  in  your  own 
mind  after  you  do  this.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
no  canner  can  call  his  business  his  own  who  must 
depend  on  the  whim  of  buyers  for  private  label  year 
after  year,  who  admittedly  look  out  for  their  own 
interests  first  and  yours  afterwards.  Sell  your  pack 
this  year  under  your  factory  labels  or  else  insist  that 
buyers  carry  your  firm  name  on  their  private  labels. 
Remember  when  selling  them  on  the  idea  that  your 
guarantee  adds  to  the  prestige  of  the  brand;  they  are 
going  to  be  ahead  in  the  end  by  following  your  sug¬ 
gestion.  Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you 
sell  more  goods  that  may  be  identified  as  coming  from 
your  plants.  You  will  have  begun  to  build  good  will  in 
your  business. 


LEFFEL  SCOTCH  MARINE  BOILERS 


EASY 

TO  INSTALL 
and 

OPERATE 


JUST  THE 
BOILER 
for 

CANNERIES 


LEFFEL  AUTOMATIC  UNDERFEED  STOKERS 


ESTABLISHED— 1862 


PRICES  AND  BULLETINS  UPON  REQUEST 
THESE  BOILERS  WILL  STEAM 
DOUBLE  NORMAL  RATING 


LEFFEL  SCOTCH  MARINE  BOILERS 


LEFFEL  SCOTCH  MARINE  BOILERS 


EQUIPPED  WITH  LEFFEL  AUTOMATIC  STOKERS  ARRANGED  FOR  HAND  FIRING 

WE  ALSO  FURNISH  OUR  BOILERS  ARRANGED  FOR  OIL  OR  GAS  FIRING 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


CANNERY  LABOR  OUTLOOK 

ISTRIBUTORS  are  showing  considerable  concern 
over  the  labor  outlook  in  the  canning  trade,  fol¬ 
lowing  outbreaks  which  have  closed  down  a 
number  of  California  canneries  which  had  been  run¬ 
ning  on  the  spring  spinach  pack. 

Current  advices  from  the  Coast  indicates  that 
growers  are  taking  steps  to  avoid  plant  shut-downs  at 
the  peak  of  the  canning  season,  in  order  to  insure  an 
outlet  for  their  crops,  and  disturbances  paralleling 
those  which  broke  out  at  the  Hershey  chocolate  plant 
in  Hershey,  Pa.,  recently  are  feared  in  some  quarters. 
Distributors  likewise  are  apprehensive  over  a  spread 
of  cannery  labor  disturbances  to  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  misgivings  of  the  buyers  are  not  based  on  tender 
solicitude  for  their  friends,  the  canners,  but  rather  on 
the  potential  effects  of  labor  disturbances  upon  de¬ 
liveries  against  future  contracts  already  on  their  books. 
The  fact  that  an  advancing  market  for  canned  foods 
is  indicated,  and  that  futures  purchases  were  made  in 
most  instances  below  current  replacement  costs,  is  like¬ 
wise  a  potent  factor  in  present  disquietude. 

It  is  devoutly  hoped  by  the  buyers  that  labor  unrest 
in  California  will  not  reach  the  point  where  vigilante 
action  will  be  necessary  to  keep  canneries  in  operation. 
While  canners,  conceivably,  might  be  able  to  keep  their 
plants  going  and  will  be  able  to  get  raw  materials 
through  direct  deliveries  from  growers  in  growers’ 
trucks,  this  would  not  be  a  complete  solution. 

The  canned  foods,  when  packed,  would  be  “hot”, 
from  the  standpoint  of  organized  labor,  it  is  argued. 
Thus,  after  the  goods  were  in  the  cans  further  trouble 
would  be  experienced  when  canners  endeavored  to  ship 
their  packs  to  buyers’  warehouses.  Organized  team¬ 
sters  and  longshoremen  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  it  is 
feared,  would  refuse  to  transport  or  load  canned  foods 
packed  under  such  conditions,  and  another  tie-up  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  one  which  proved  so  costly  on 
the  West  Coast  late  in  1936  would  be  a  logical  repercus¬ 
sion  from  any  drastic  acts  which  might  be  made  neces¬ 
sary  to  insure  a  normal  pack  this  year. 

A.  &  P.  “SERVICES  RENDERED” 

ESUMPTION  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s 
hearings  in  its  complaint  against  Great  Atlantic 
&  Pacific  Tea  Co.  this  week,  for  alleged  violation 
of  the  brokerake  provisions  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act,  developed  evidence  tending  to  indicate  that  the 
chain  rendered  valuable  services  to  canners  through 
advice  given  by  its  buyers,  and  that  any  favorable 
prices  granted  the  chain  by  sellers  reflected  savings  in 
sales  costs,  permissible  under  the  law. 

The  scene  of  the  hearings  has  shifted  to  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  to  give  many  up-state  canners  an  opportunity 


to  get  their  testimony  into  the  records  of  the  hearings. 
Canners  testified  that  costs  of  doing  business  with 
A.  &  P.  were  lower  than  with  other  buyers,  that  the 
chain’s  buyers  actually  rendered  services  to  the  can¬ 
ners,  and  that  they  oftimes  received  better  prices  from 
the  chain  than  they  could  have  gotten  through  sales 
made  through  independent  brokers,  because  the  in¬ 
dependent  broker  is  more  interested  in  the  buyer  and 
consequently  tended  to  depress  prices  to  the  seller. 

John  White,  treasurer  of  the  Hamlin  Canning  Co., 
declared  that  it  cost  his  firm  relatively  little  to  deal 
with  the  chain  company  because  it  was  not  put  to  the 
expense  of  hiring  salesmen.  During  the  depression, 
he  added,  the  A.  &  P.  has  paid  “good  prices”  for  canned 
foods  and  that  this  helped  his  company  to  remain  in 
business.  Valuable  service  was  rendered  the  Hamlin 
Canning  Co.  by  Martin  L.  McAuliffe,  buyer  for  the 
A.  &  P.,  Mr.  Martin  added,  the  buyer  advising  with 
the  company  on  grades  and  classifications,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  there  was  no  rejection  of  canned  foods  the 
A.  &  P.  purchased.  He  added  that  Mr.  McAuliffe’s  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  the  type  of  containers  that  should  be 
used  had  proved  profitable  to  the  Hamlin  Canning  Co. 

Frank  Bayles,  of  the  Fullery  Cannery,  South  Dayton, 
N.  Y.,  Frank  J.  O’Brien  of  Caledonia  Produce  Co., 
F.  B.  Huxley  of  F.  B.  Huxley  &  Son,  and  Francis 
Gormey,  first  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales  for 
Snider  Packing  Corporation,  testified  along  the  same 
lines.  The  witnesses,  under  questioning  by  George  J. 
Feldman,  attorney  for  the  chain,  testified  that  it  cost 
them  more  to  make  sales  through  independent  brokers 
than  to  do  business  with  Mr.  McAuliffe  as  the  A.  &  P. 
agent.  Since  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  became  effec¬ 
tive,  they  added,  they  have  done  business  with  A.  &  P. 
on  a  flat  price  basis. 

• 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKET  COMPETITION 

Carlot  Shipments  as  Reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Week  Ending  Season  Total  to 

VEGETABLES  Apr.  lO  Apr.  lO  Apr.  3  Apr.  10  Apr.  10 


1936 

1937 

1937 

1936 

1937 

Beans,  snap  and  lima . 

172 

260 

237 

4,436 

5,523 

Tomatoes  . 

417 

523 

516 

5,955 

7,273 

Green  peas  . 

130 

102 

126 

1,244 

1,915 

Spinach  . 

235 

357 

333 

6,387 

6,963 

Others: 

Domestic,  competing 

directly  . 

.  5,515 

5,615 

4,845 

76,275 

81,339 

Imports  competing: 

Directly  . 

35 

20 

44 

974 

693 

Indirectly  . 

19 

35 

27 

1,818 

1,620 

FRUITS 

Citrus,  domestic  . 

..  3,646 

2,823 

3,767 

76,713 

94,214 

Imports  . 

19 

4 

2 

448 

106 

Others,  domestic  . 

461 

128 

83 

16,658 

18,997 
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%  Field  Hamper 
20  quarts 


FOUR  TYPES 


FOUR  PRICES 


Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because,  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States. 

Write  us  for  prices 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


FILLER.  SYRUPER  and  BRINER 


Built  in  7,  10,  15  and  20  pocket  sizes 
for  filling  Juices,  Pulp,  Syruping,  Brin¬ 
ing,  etc.,  for  any  size  can  or  com¬ 
bination  of  sizes.  Exceptionally  simple 
to  clean  and  adjust  for  fill  or  can  sizes. 
Sanitary,  high  speed,  either  belt  driven 
or  direct  connected  to  closing  machine. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


SAFE  INSECTICIDES 

for 

Controlling  Crop  Pests 

AGICIDE 

LABORATORIES 

108  N.  Water  Street 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

ICCOTT  VINEDf 

I J  w^nrnTTeWTYTjmTmi  n  I 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

SCOTT  IMPROVED  VINERS-'VINER  FEEDERS 

fouudtrs  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 


THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO.  COLUMBUS, □ 


APPERTIZING 

or  the  Art  of  Canning 

Its  History  and  Development. 

by  A.  IF.  Bitting 

An  exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  can¬ 
ning.  It  brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  mat¬ 
erial  on  food  manufacture  not  otherwise  available.  857 
pages  written  especially  for  factory  owners,  managers, 
superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

Price  Postpaid  $7.00  Remittance  with  order 
Supplied  through 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIh^ORE  20  South  Gay  Street  l^^ARYLlAND 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  he  read  each  week  to  he  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  he  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  hut  it  is  possible  you  will  he  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE  —  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter 
Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps;  Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses, 
etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin.  What  have  you  for 
sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated  Products  Co., 
Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1  No.  7  Peerless  Exhauster,  1 — 4-sieve 
Hydro  Geared  Grader  for  peas  and  lima  beans. 
Address  Box  A-2209,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 12  No.  5  Sprague  Corn  Cutters;  3 
Morral  Corn  Cutters;  6  Peerless  Corn  Huskers;  2 
Ayars  Cream  Style  Corn  Shakers ;  2  Cream  Style  Corn 
Fillers;  1  Steel  Cooling  Tank;  1  Sprague-Sells  double 
batch  Corn  Mixer;  1  No.  8  Silker;  driving  head  and 
tails  for  conveyors.  Address  Box  A-2203,  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Discontinued  plant.  Tomato  Finish¬ 
ers;  Label  and  Picking  Tables;  Vegetable  Peeler  and 
Grinder ;  Buffalo  Food  Chopper ;  Can  Conveyors ; 
Tomato  Conveyors  and  extra  Laporte  Chain;  Scalders; 
Bottle  Washers ;  Bottle  Fillers ;  Crown  Bottle  Cappers ; 
Cypress  Cook  Tanks ;  Corn  Shaker ;  Flour  Mixer ;  2-inch 
Copper  Coils;  Nailing  and  Boxing  Machines;  Box 
Stitchers;  Recording  Thermometers.  C.  M.  London 
&  Co.,  Greenwood,  Delaware. 


FOR  SALE — Line  of  used  Pineapple  Machinery. 
Two  No.  2  Zastrow  Coring  Machines;  two  No.  2  Zas- 
trow  Combined  Sizer  and  Slicing  Machines;  one  Zas¬ 
trow  Fine  Grater ;  one  Mitchell  Double  Combined 
Coarse  and  Fine  Grater.  D.  E.  Foote  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE  —  Sprague  Christel  Grader-Regrader 
complete,  practically  new.  Special  bargain  for  prompt 
shipment  to  avoid  rehandling.  Wolfrom  Machinery 
Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Round  Peerless  Exhaust  Box  Style 
A,  No.  2  Cans,  Model  No.  7,  excellent  condition;  1 
M  &  S  Crushed  Corn  Filler  in  excellent  condition,  for 
Cream  Style  Corn,  6  pocket;  1  can  Washer  and 
Steamer,  No.  2  cans.  Wm.  Silver  &  Co.,  Aberdeen,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Motor  Truck  Scales.  Bargains.  All 
capacities.  New  and  used.  Guaranteed  accuracy  and 
durability.  Shipped  on  30-day  free  trial.  Salesmen 
wanted.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 1  A-B  400  No.  10  Can  Cooker  with 
Cooler  attached;  1  A-B  500  No.  10  Can  Cooker  with 
Cooler  attached;  2  Doig  Nailing  Machines;  32  pairs 
Coons  Apple  Peelers ;  15  Coons  Apple  Slicers ;  1  Ermold 
Gallon  Labeler;  1  Crown  Capper;  7,500  No.  10  Cooling 
Trays ;  1  Knapp  Labeler  for  No.  and  No.  21/^  cans ; 
2  Cameron  Horizontal  Steam  Boiler  Pumps;  1  Beach- 
Russ  No.  9  Compound  High  Vacuum  Pump;  3  Peters 
No.  4  Steam  Oil  Separators ;  1  Warren  Webster  Steam 
Oil  Separator ;  3  Palmer  Apple  Graters ;  1  Keefer  Visco 
Filling  Machine  for  butters,  jams  and  jellies;  1  Van 
Atta  three  plunger  hydraulic  Pump  for  18  inch  press. 
Gk)od  equipment  at  attractive  price  for  quick  sale. 
The  C.  H.  Musselman  Co.,  Biglerville,  Pa. 


_ WANTED  — MACHINERY _ 

WANTED — Canners  attention:  Send  us  a  list  of 
any  canning  equipment  that  you  may  have  to  sell  for 
spot  cash  or  to  exchange  for  new  machinery.  Write 
for  our  catalog  covering  a  complete  line  of  up-to-date 
canning  machinery.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard 
and  Concord  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED — 12  Truck  Wagons,  with  or  without  flat 
racks.  Address  Box  A-2213,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — Good  Marshall  Canning  Company 
strain  of  Evergreen  sweet  corn.  High  germination  and 
clean.  If  interested  write  Marshall  Canning  Company, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 

FOR  SALE — Two  line  western  plant  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  equipped  for  canning  peas,  beans,  cherries 
and  kraut  also  for  growing  own  seed  peas.  Located 
in  irrigated  section  with  ample  acreage  available. 
Address  Box  A-2184,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FACTORY  FOR  RENT  OR  SALE— Equipped  for 
canning  Tomatoes,  Tomato  Pulp,  Sweet  Potatoes, 
Pumpkin  and  Asparagus.  Ample  supply  of  vegetables 
and  labor  available.  Davis  &  Lippincott,  Woodstown, 
New  Jersey. 

HELP  WANTED 

Wanted — Sales  Representative  now  calling  on  can¬ 
ners  and  packers,  to  sell  Weber  Liner  Joint  containers. 
Several  territories  still  open.  Write,  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars  of  your  experience,  lines  now  handled,  and 
territory  you  cover.  All  correspondence  confidential. 
David  Weber  &  Co.,  3500  Richmond  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcome 


REASON  ENOUGH 

There’re  many  good  reasons  for  drinking. 

A  new  one  just  entered  my  head. 

If  you  don’t  drink  while  you’re  living, 

How  the  heck  are  you  going  to  drink  when  you’re 
dead? 

“Do  you  have  any  home  ties?”  questioned  the  census 
taker.  To  which  the  weary  citizen  sighed,  “Naw,  I 
wear  the  same  ones  all  the  time.” 

“There’s  a  scandal  hanging  over  my  head,”  whinned 
the  dopey  blonde.  To  which  the  catty  brunette  grinned, 
“I’ll  say.  What  a  hat!” 

UPSIDE  DOWN 

Mrs.  Brown:  I  admire  Dr.  Young  immensely.  He 
is  so  persevering  in  the  face  of  difficulties  that  he 
always  reminds  me  of  Patience  sitting  on  a  monument. 

Mr.  Brown:  Yes,  but  what  I  am  becoming  rather 
alarmed  about  is  the  number  of  monuments  sitting  on 
his  patients. 

“Did  you  see  where  some  of  the  Kentucky 
mountaineers  were  able  to  count  up  only  to  four?” 

“Oh,  that’s  nothing;  I  know  lots  of  golfers  just  as 
bad.” 

HEAVY  HUMOR 

“Just  saw  a  baby  that  was  raised  on  elephant’s  milk 
and  gained  ten  pounds  a  day.” 

“Ten  pounds  a  day!  You’re  ’n  awful  liar.” 

“  ’Struth,  swelpme.” 

“Whose  baby?” 

“The  elephant’s.” 

Judge:  Do  you  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty? 

Prisoner  (hard  of  hearing)  :  I  beg  pardon. 

ABSENT  MINDED 

Tom:  He  left  his  umbrella  here  again.  He’s  prob¬ 
ably  the  absent-minded  professor  Avho  would  leave  his 
head  if  it  were  not  attached. 

Dick:  Guess  you’re  right.  I  heard  him  say  only 
yesterday  that  he  was  going  to  Switzerland  for  his 
lungs. 


WANTED — Assistant  superintendent  for  large  canning  plant. 
One  who  understands  preserves,  jellies,  apple  butter,  etc.,  pre¬ 
ferred.  Permanent  position  and  good  salary  for  a  capable  man. 
Address  Box  B-2207,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Sales  representative  by  large  canned  foods  manu¬ 
facturer  for  contacting  brokers  and  calling  on  the  trade.  State 
full  qualifications  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box  B-2215, 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Production  Manager.  20  years 
successful  experience  in  the  canning  of  high  grade  fish,  pre¬ 
serves,  cranberry  sauce,  etc.  Especially  experienced  in  the 
development  of  new  products.  Would  also  consider  sales  for 
New  England  territory.  References.  Address  Box  B-2192  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  salesman  with  20  years  experience 
merchandising  food  products  and  kindred  lines,  and  familiar  with 
trade  in  Baltimore,  Washington,  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
State.  Desires  connection  with  a  reputable  food  manufacturer, 
packer,  importer  or  distributor.  If  interested  can  furnish  ample 
references.  Address  Box  B-2190  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  a  Pickle  Man  with  lifelong  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  pickle  and  table  condiment  line.  Can  turn  out 
strictly  high  grade  or  standard  merchandise.  Have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  some  of  the  best  houses  in  this  country  as  superin¬ 
tendent  and  packer.  Suitable  references.  Address  Box  B-2206, 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent.  Very  capable 
on  installation  and  a  quality  packer  of  all  fruits  and  vegetables. 
References.  Address  Box  B-2211,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  representative  with  13  years  ex¬ 
perience  merchandising  canned  foods,  cold  pack,  and  allied  lines, 
thoroughly  familiar  with  retail,  wholesale  and  brokers  outlet 
and  modern  sales  methods,  capable  of  personal  sales  contact 
or  handling  of  sales  force  or  distribution  campaigns.  Desires 
permanent  connection  in  the  capacity  of  representative  or 
office  manager  with  food  manufacturers,  canners  or  importers. 
Highest  references.  Address  Box  B-2214,  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Man  with  17  years  experience  in 
packing  quality  fruits  and  vegetables  desires  position  as 
Superintendent  with  reputable  concern.  Also  familiar  with  all 
types  of  machinery.  Address  Box  B-2212,  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


Golden  Cross  Corn 

Hybrid  Corn  -  White  Varieties 

its  Quality  Tonnage  that  Counts 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  TOMATO 

Other  seeds  for  the  Canner 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


ORDERS  ARE  ORDERS 

The  guest  had  become  impatient  and  irritated  wait¬ 
ing  for  his  meal.  Finally,  he  called  to  the  waiter. 

“Look  here!  How  long  am  I  going  to  wait  for  the 
half-portion  of  duck  I  ordered?” 

The  waiter  smiled  politely  and  answered,  “Till 
somebody  orders  the  other  half.  We  can’t  go  out  and 
kill  half  a  duck.” 
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THIS  company  offers  users  of  cans  something  more  than 
just  another  source  of  supply.  It  brings  to  the  indus¬ 
try  many  progressive  ideas  and  a  new  philosophy  of 
business  relations. 

New  in  the  field  and  independent.  Crown  Can  is  in  a 
unique  position  to  serve  its  customers  on  a  basis  which 
gives  full  consideration  to  their  interests.  It  has  no  tra¬ 
ditions  ...  no  long  established  methods  of  practice.  To 
be  helpful  and  fair  in  all  its  relations  is  a  frank  state¬ 
ment  of  purpose  and  policy. 

Back  of  this  purpose  are  the  resources  and  technical 
facilities  of  one  of  the  country’s  largest  business  institu¬ 
tions  as  well  as  extensive  manufacturing  facilities  which 
include  one  of  the  largest  and  most  modern  can  factories 
in  the  world. 

A  representative  will  gladly  explain  the  many  advan¬ 
tages  Crown  Cans  and  Service  offer  you. 


Packers  Cans  for  1937  sold 
f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  St.  Louis,  Houston  and 
other  selected  points. 


DIVISION  OF  CHOWN  CORK  &  SEAL  COMPANY 


April  26, 1937 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

What  The  Canners  Face  This  Year — An  Evidence  Of  The 
Increased  Costs — Jobbers  Awake,  But  Not  All  The  Canners — 
Spots  Very  Firm  And  Advancing. 

CONDITIONS — The  industry  already  has  a  quite 
clear  view  of  what  it  may  expect  all  during  the 
canning  season — and  afterwards.  Hampered 
and  harassed  by  winter  weather  and  torrential  rains, 
when  it  should  have  had  good  growing  weather  as 
usual,  California  finally  got  some  good,  warm  weather, 
and  the  delayed  asparagus  and  spinach  crops  came 
through,  jumping.  Despite  advances  in  wages  to  rec¬ 
ord  heights  for  this  industry,  no  sooner  did  the  can¬ 
neries  start  up  than  strikes  were  called.  In  Stockton, 
Calif.,  where  four  canneries  were  tied  up,  the  growers 
and  the  contented  workers  who  wanted  to  earn  the 
good  wages  adopting  the  Hershey  plan,  formed  a 
Vigilance  Committee,  1,000  strong,  and  marched  upon 
the  closed  plants  to  re-open  them.  From  up  in  Maine 
come  reports  of  other  armed  resistance  against  the 
small  minority  of  outside  agitators,  and  all  over  the 
country  strike  disturbances  are  on  right  now. 

Salmon  canning  opened  on  the  Columbia  River  this 
week,  but  before  it  could  do  so  it  had  to  make  a  com¬ 
promise  with  the  fishermen  at  12c  per  pound,  instead 
of  the  ll^c  asked,  and  for  which  they  paid  11c  last 
year.  And  from  last  reports,  labor  which  was  de¬ 
manding  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  over  last  year,  had 
not  yet  been  quieted.  You  fellows  fond  of  fishing, 
figure  out  what  this  means  per  fish  (they  average  from 
6  to  10  pounds,  for  the  Chinooks  which  run  here)  ;  and 
figure  this  into  the  cost  per  can,  after  adding  labor, 
working  8  hours  instead  of  10,  etc.,  and  try  to  see 
where  you  would  be  fair  or  even  sensible  in  tieing  up 
any  reputable  canner  to  sell  the  canned  product,  as 
futures,  anywhere  near  last  season’s  prices.  The  sal¬ 
mon  canners  will  take  care  of  themselves,  for  they 
are  good  business  men,  but  the  same  conditions  apply 
to  the  canners  of  all  other  canned  foods  on  which  you 
are  now  trying  to  wangle  future  contracts  at  or  below 
last  year’s  prices.  Where  you  succeed  in  getting  the 
canner  to  accept,  and  sign  the  contract,  you  are  de¬ 
frauding  the  innocent,  or  taking  dollars  from  the 
blind. 

Answers  are  pouring  in  to  our  question:  “What 
Causes  the  Low  Prices  in  the  Tri-States?”  Two  of 
the  answers  are  given  this  week,  and  under  them  you 
will  get  an  eyeful  of  market  information  that  may  be 
illuminating.  We  reproduce  them  without  comment, 
and  have  more  for  next  week.  Let’s  hear  from  you! 


THE  MARKET — Reputable  buyers,  who  want  the 
goods  and  are  not  busy  trying  to  shade  the  pennies  in 
signing  their  canners  to  jobs  that  cannot  be  perform¬ 
ed,  are  making  their  future  contracts  with  men  they 
know  will  do  their  level  best  to  deliver,  and  at  prices 
which  are  to  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  conditions.  Under 
the  circumstances  that  is  all  that  any  honest  man  can 
do. 

And  they  realize  the  position  of  spot  canned  foods, 
and  see  more  clearly  than  the  canners  can  be  told, 
that  spot  goods  are  cheap  compared  with  what  it  will 
certainly  cost  for  the  same  goods  produced  in  1937. 
So  they  are  quietly  buying  wherever  they  can  get  the 
goods,  on  all  lines.  As  a  result  prices  are  advancing 
slowly,  but  surely.  And  those  who  were  deaf  to  the 
advice  given  them  long  ago  and  let  their  No.  2  toma¬ 
toes,  for  instance,  go  at  571/2C,  58c,  59c,  60c,  61c,  and 
on  up  through  the  bastard  quotations  of  the  past  year, 
are  “sore  as  boiled  owls”  at  present  ruling  prices  of 
80c,  and  up.  Consult  the  market  pages,  and  remember 
that  the  lower  prices  are  quoted  by  the  professional 
price  quoters,  but  not  accepted  by  the  sort  of  canners 
who  now  own  the  goods.  It  takes  top  prices  to  com¬ 
plete  a  sale  on  any  spots  today,  unless  they  are  worth 
less  because  of  quality.  And  we  are  not  speaking  of 
tomatoes  only,  but  of  the  whole  list,  even  of  peas  which 
weakened  this  week  for  no  good  reason. 

And  we  are  not  unmindful  of  new  packed  spinach 
from  Texas  and  the  southwest  where  prices  all  out  of 
line  with  the  going  market  have  been  named.  We  are 
told  on  the  one  hand,  for  instance,  that  Ozark  spinach, 
whence  came  the  complaint  about  the  Tri-States  sell¬ 
ing  its  tomatoes  too  low,  has  offered  new  pack  2’s  spin¬ 
ach  at  60c,  as  compared  with  the  80c  to  85c  quoted  in 
the  Tri-States;  that  that  spinach  compared  favorably 
with  the  packs  of  other  regions,  according  to  one  ex¬ 
perienced  broker,  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  off 
in  color  and  appearance  by  another  reputable  broker. 

Grapefruit  hearts  and  juice  might  be  taken  as  an 
omen  by  all  canners.  The  yield  -of  this  fruit  this  sea¬ 
son  was  ballyhooed  as  an  all-time  record,  and  prices 
were  driven  down,  and  all  handlers  began  to  think 
there  could  be  no  bottom  to  prices.  And  the  same  with 
fresh  oranges.  Look  at  the  record :  No.  2s  fancy  grape¬ 
fruit  hearts,  January  ’37,  85c;  today,  $1.10.  No.  2s 
grapefruit  juice,  January  ’37,  621/2C;  today,  85c. 

Spot  canned  foods  will  go  steadily  on  upwards  as 
the  supplies  work  down  to  the  vanishing  point,  despite 
all  reports  to  the  contrary;  and  as  for  futures,  let  us 
remind  you  that  it  is  a  long  time  between  now  and  the 
days  when  canning  can  be  done — if  it  can. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Price  Trend  Upwards  —  Futures  Quiet  —  California  Tomatoes 
Advance — Peas  Quiet,  Jobbers  Fairly  Well  Supplied — South¬ 
western  Spinach  Show  Difference  in  Color  and  Appearance — 
Salmon  Outlook  Better — Pears  Perking  Up — Jobbers  Going  to 
Convention. 

New  York,  April  23,  1937. 

HE  SITUATION — Canned  foods  trading  was  along 
routine  lines  during  the  past  week.  The  undertone 
evidenced  continued  firmness,  and  the  price  trend 
was  still  upward.  Jobbers  are  following  the  spot  mar¬ 
ket  situation  carefully,  and  it  is  expected  that  renewed 
buying  will  develop  shortly  unless  the  cannery  labor 
outlook,  as  indicated  by  developments  in  California, 
shows  a  decided  turn  for  the  better.  Tomatoes  were 
firmer  on  the  coast. 

THE  OUTLOOK — While  interest  in  futures  has  ap¬ 
parently  subsided  somewhat,  the  market  outlook  re¬ 
mains  generally  favorable.  Some  business  on  1937  pack 
fancy  Maine  corn  futures  is  reported  to  have  been 
taken  at  95  cents,  which  is  5  cents  under  the  general 
market,  but  with  this  exception  futures  remain  steady 
to  strong.  Reports  from  the  Coast  indicate  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  the  withholding  of  some  fruits  by  the  larger 
canners,  in  anticipation  of  inventory  appreciation  be¬ 
fore  the  year  is  out,  and  these  reports  would  seem  to 
be  borne  out  by  some  recent  withdrawals. 

TOMATOES — Standard  No.  10  California  tomatoes 
were  advanced  25  cents  to  $3.00  by  a  leading  seller  this 
week,  although  other  packers  are  still  reported  offering 
at  $2.75.  On  2i/4s,  the  market  holds  unchanged  at  87^2 
cents  and  up.  On  solid  pack,  canners  quote  2l^s  at  a 
minimum  of  $1.30  and  10s  at  $4.05,  all  prices  f.  o.  b. 
Coast.  The  market  for  spot  southern  tomatoes  con¬ 
tinues  quoted  firm  at  45  cents  for  Is,  70  cents  for  2s, 
$1.10  for  3s,  and  $3.30  for  10s  at  the  canneries.  Fu¬ 
tures  are  generally  quoted  on  the  basis  of  421/4  cents 
for  Is,  65  cents  for  2s,  90  cents  for  2i/4s,  971/4  cents 
for  3s,  and  $3.00  for  10s.  Midwestern  canners  quote 
spot  tomatoes  at  75  cents  for  2s,  $1.00  for  21/^,  and 
$3.25  for  10s,  at  canneries. 

CORN — The  feature  of  the  week  was  the  offering 
of  fancy  golden  bantam  Maine  corn  on  future  contracts 
at  95  cents,  as  against  a  general  $1.00  opening.  The 
spot  corn  market  was  without  change  during  the  week, 
with  buyers  holding  off  the  market  in  the  belief  that 
the  spot  market  may  sag  somewhat  with  the  closer 
approach  of  the  1937  canning  season. 

PEAS — Buying  interest  on  spots  has  continued  light, 
with  the  trade  apparently  covered  on  immediate  needs 
and  inclined  to  hold  off  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
canners  will  be  disposed  to  consider  underbids  when 
new  packing  operations  begin.  Southern  canners  are 
quoting  standards  at  90  cents  and  upward,  while  fu¬ 


tures  are  being  quoted  at  771/2  cents  and  up,  according 
to  grade. 

ASPARAGUS — Canners  in  California  are  still  with¬ 
holding  action  on  the  naming  of  prices  on  1937  pack 
asparagus.  This  has  led  to  the  belief  that  a  higher 
market  is  in  sight,  as  packers  who  were  previously  ac¬ 
cepting  business  on  the  basis  of  1936  prices  have  not 
discontinued  booking  such  business. 

SPINACH — The  market  holds  steady  both  on  the 
coast  and  in  the  south,  with  packing  in  California  ad¬ 
versely  affected  by  labor  disturbances  at  some  canner¬ 
ies.  Local  buyers  who  took  a  flyer  in  Texas  and  Ari¬ 
zona  spinach  this  season  are  now  receiving  shipments. 
While  the  product  of  these  states  is  a  little  different 
in  color  and  appearance  from  that  to  which  the  trade 
is  accustomed,  it  is  not  expected  that  any  difficulty  will 
be  encountered  in  moving  these  packs  into  consuming 
channels.  This  spinach  was  bought  earlier  in  the  year 
at  an  attractive  differential  under  prices  quoted  by 
California  canners. 

SALMON — Canners  have  ended  their  annual  con¬ 
troversy  with  fishermen  on  the  Columbia  River  with 
regard  to  fish  prices  at  the  canneries,  and  the  price  on 
the  basis  of  12c  for  Chinooks  has  been  settled.  The 
market  on  Alaska  grades  continued  steady  on  the  basis 
of  recently  advanced  levels,  the  expected  further  mark¬ 
up  having  failed  to  materialize.  Only  routine  inquiry 
for  salmon  for  coast  shipment  was  in  evidence  during 
the  week. 

PEARS — The  need  for  artificial  stimulation  for  the 
Bartlett  pear  market  appears  to  have  been  removed  by 
recent  substantial  buying  on  this  fruit,  and  the  market 
on  the  coast  is  now  perking  up.  Canners  quote  stan¬ 
dard  California  Royal  Annes  firm  at  $1.45,  with  choice 
generally  held  on  the  basis  of  $1.60.  No.  10s  are  com¬ 
ing  in  for  better  inquiry,  and  canners  hold  standards 
at  $6.75,  with  choice  at  $8.00  and  fancy  at  $8.75,  all 
f.  o.  b.  canneries  or  common  shipping  point. 

PEACHES — The  coast  market  for  cling  peaches  is 
working  into  firmer  ground  as  supplies  in  first  hands 
continue  to  dwindle.  Standards  are  steady  at  $1.45, 
with  choice  at  $1.55  and  fancy  at  $1.70.  Gallons  are 
in  increasing  demand,  as  distributors  catering  to  hotel, 
restaurant,  and  government  trades  round  out  their  in¬ 
ventories  to  take  care  of  summer  demands.  No.  10s, 
waters,  are  quoted  at  $4.25,  with  standards  at  $4.75, 
choice  at  $5.25  and  fancy  at  $5.75. 

OTHER  FRUITS  —  Improved  export  demand  has 
brought  about  a  general  feeling  of  firmness  in  other 
canned  fruits,  with  apricots  and  fruits  for  cocktail  in 
particular  showing  an  upward  trend.  It  is  expected 
here  that  the  resale  market  for  such  fruits  will  show 
considerable  activity  between  now  and  the  time  initial 
shipments  of  the  1937  pack  start  arriving. 

CONVENTIONERS — The  annual  convention  of  the 
United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  in  New 
Orleans  May  4-5-6  will  draw  a  number  of  visitors  from 
the  New  York  market,  mostly  from  the  ranks  of  food 
products  manufacturers. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Trading  Along  Broad  Lines — ^Tomatoes  Firmer — Canners  Hold¬ 
ing  Off  on  Futures — Some  Figures — Pea  Market  Softens  in 
Face  of  Delayed  Planting — Heavy  Buying  of  Corn  Futures — 
Texas  String  Beans  at  70c — Low  Ozark  Spinach  Prices — Grape¬ 
fruit  and  Juice  an  Omen  for  Other  Canned  Foods — Some  Fruits 
Hard  to  Find — ^The  Oldtimer. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  April  23,  1937. 

ENERAL  MARKET — Spot  and  future  trading 
continues  along  broad  lines.  A  larger  volume 
of  commitments  against  the  coming  packs  could 
be  recorded  were  it  not  for  the  resistance  by  many 
canners.  The  uncertainties  that  becloud  the  figuring  of 
costs,  make  the  canner  hesitate  placing  his  name  on 
the  dotted  line.  Readers  of  The  Canning  Trade  well 
know  these  uncertainties,  chief  among  which  are,  labor 
trouble,  organization  among  farm  workers,  higher 
prices  demanded  by  growers,  crop  guarantees  by  the 
government,  etc. 

THE  WEEKS — In  this  column  during  the  past  few 
months  attention  has  been  called  to  the  Rice,  Salmon, 
Cherry,  National  Retail  Grocers  and  other  Weeks.  Now 
come  two  more — Honey  Week  and  Baby  Week  in  May. 

How  many  more  are  coming  up?  Guess  the  more 
the  merrier. 

TOMATOES — Interest  centers  in  the  spring  meeting 
of  the  Indiana  Canners  that  started  Wednesday  at  the 
Hotel  Claypool  in  Indianapolis.  A  number  of  Chicago 
brokers  are  in  attendance.  Next  week  will  endeavor 
to  have  a  report  from  some  of  these  boys.  Meanwhile, 
the  market  is  developing  added  strength  and  sales  are 
being  made  on  No.  2  Indiana  standard  tomatoes  at  75c 
factory  where  but  a  short  time  ago,  it  was  necessary  to 
shade  that  price  to  effect  transactions.  No.  21/2  stan¬ 
dards  are  firmly  held  at  $1.00  with  No.  lO’s  in  narrow 
compass  at  $3.40  factory. 

Indiana  and  Ohio  tomato  canners  are  not  crowding 
future  sales.  It  looks  as  if  there  will  not  be  as  much 
acreage  planted  in  these  two  States  this  year  as  in 
1936.  This,  plus  possible  difficulty  in  getting  the  toma¬ 
toes  harvested  during  the  season,  makes  the  canner — 
stop,  look  and  listen.  Future  quotations  range  as 
follows : 

No.  2  standard  tomatoes  at  75c  to  80c  factory.  No. 
21/2  standard  tomatoes  at  971/2C  to  $1.05  factory.  No. 
10  standard  tomatoes  at  $3.15  to  $3.25  factory. 

PEAS — Wisconsin  canners  are  beginning  planting 
operations.  They  are  off  to  somewhat  of  a  late  start. 
Weather  conditions  have  been  somewhat  backward 
throughout  the  pea  lands  of  Northern  Illinois  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  Meanwhile,  the  spot  market  seems  to  have 
softened  even  more  than  previously  reported  with  the 
result  that  some  sales  have  been  made  as  low  as — 

No.  2  tin  standard  peas  at  871/2C  factory.  No.  2  tin 
extra  standard  No.  2  Alaskas  at  $1.10  factory.  No.  2 
tin  extra  standard  No.  3  Alaskas  at  95c  factory. 

CORN — The  recent  report  that  anticipated  corn  acre¬ 
age  for  this  year  would  exceed  that  of  last  has  not 


slowed  up  the  demand  for  future  com.  Some  heavy 
buying  has  been  going  on  at  the  basis  of — 

No.  2  standard  Evergreen  at  75c  factory,  No.  2  fancy 
Golden  Bantam  at  90c  factory,  but  it  is  stated  that 
canners  willing  to  sell  at  these  prices  are  now  few  and 
far  between. 

Spot  com  is  moving  in  a  routine  way  every  day  at 
a  price  range  of  95c  to  $1  factory  for  the  regular  No. 

2  standard  Evergreen.  Some  fancy  corn  is  also  selling 
and  a  quotation  was  on  the  market  yesterday  of — No. 

2  fancy  whole  grain  Golden  Bantam  at  $1,171/2  deliv¬ 
ered  here. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— The  Rio  Grande  Val¬ 
ley  of  Texas  occupies  the  center  of  the  stage  and  sales 
have  been  made  on  No.  2  standard  cut  green  beans  at 
70c  which  figures  approximately  85c  delivered,  and  all 
for  prompt  shipment.  The  canners  in  that  famous 
Texas  territory  are  now  running  on  the  item. 

Cut  wax  beans  are  not  being  packed  to  any  degree 
in  the  southland  but  it  is  possible  to  purchase  at  75c 
factory  for  delivery  next  month. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  an  unsatisfied  demand  for  No. 
10  tin  extra  standard  and  No.  10  tin  fancy,  both  green 
and  wax,  cut  grade.  Whole  green  beans,  as  well  as 
whole  wax  beans  are  practically  unobtainable  on  the 
spot. 

SPINACH — New  pack  fancy  from  California  is  being 
shipped  to  Chicago.  Pacific  Coast  reports  are  anything 
but  optimistic  and  it  looks  like  even  a  shorter  pack 
than  a  year  ago. 

Mealwhile,  the  Ozarks  continue  selling  at  a  price 
range  of  around — 

No.  2  tin  standard  spinach  at  65c,  No.  21/2  tin  stan¬ 
dard  spinach  at  90c,  No.  10  tin  standard  spinach  at  $3, 
f.  o.  b.  Arkansas  and  Missouri  factory  points  either 
for  prompt  shipment  or  delivery  up  to  first  of  July. 

GRAPEFRUIT — The  one  big  surprise  has  been 
grapefruit,  as  well  as  grapefruit  juice.  Just  compare 
the  prices  that  ruled  on  these  items  in  January  with 
those  of  today  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  what  has 
been  going  on.  Here  is  the  comparison: 

January  Today’s 
Prices  Prices 

No.  2  fancy  grapefruit  hearts . $  .85  $1.10 

No.  2  grapefruit  juice . 621/2  -85 

These  prices  f.  o.  b.  Florida  points.  Texas  grape¬ 
fruit  juice  that  was  also  shipped  liberally  into  this 
territory,  is  now  withdrawn  from  the  market. 

PEACHES  AND  APRICOTS— Some  of  the  local 
trade  are  finding  it  difficult  to  secure  No.  21/2  choice 
peaches  of  desirable  counts.  No.  2l^  choice  sliced  are 
particularly  scarce  and  where  found,  command  $1,571/2 
to  $1.60  Coast.  No.  2i/^  standard  sliced  are  unavailable. 

Apricots  are  being  picked  up  but  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  on  this  fruit  is  limited  only  by  the  exceeding  light 
supplies  available. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — Rumor  has  it  that  someone  has 
quoted  a  price  on  new  pack  No.  10  R.  S.  P.  cherries  of 
$6  f.  o.  b.  Michigan  cannery  but  the  report  has  not 
been  verified.  Meanwhile,  a  few  sales  on  the  spot  are 
being  recorded,  basis  of — 

No.  10  R.  S.  P.  cherries  at  $9.25,  No.  2  R.  S.  P.  cher¬ 
ries,  syrup,  at  $1.60,  delivered  Chicago. 
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BERRIES — Columbian  red  raspberries,  blueberries, 
strawberries,  etc.,  are  all  commanding  high  prices.  One 
or  two  canners  in  New  York  State  are  crowding  their 
spot  No.  10  Columbians  but  otherwise  a  very  strong 
market  rules.  S.  A.  P.  orders  for  these  items  have  been 
freely  entered,  no  canner  as  yet  willing  to  name  firm 
quotations. 

FISH — Salmon,  tuna  and  shrimp  are  holding  firm  to 
the  higher  prices  that  rule.  Shrimp  canners  are  hav¬ 
ing  difficulty  in  securing  sufficient  supplies.  Our  local 
trade  are  awaiting  delivery  from  Gulf  canners  from 
whom  they  have  purchased. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — All  thought  of  a  decline  in 
this  market  has  been  eliminated  due  to  the  higher 
costs  that  have  apparently  come  home  more  rapidly 
to  the  milk  evaporater  than  to  the  balance  of  other 
canners.  The  market  is  firm  with  non-advertised 
brands  selling  at  $2.95  in  carloads  delivered  Chicago. 

THE  OLD  TIMER  (Continued  from  last  week)  — 
Instead  of  his  usual  libation  on  the  fine  spring  evening 
that  prevailed  yesterday,  the  Old  Timer  was  enjoying 
a  stein  of  beer.  After  a  cooling  draught  he  said — 

“The  boys  down  at  the  office  have  been  doing 
some  spring  house  cleaning.  It  seems  they  found 
stored  away  in  the  drawers  of  a  desk,  and  on  some 
shelves,  a  lot  of  old  magazines,  pamphlets  and 
circulars  that  I  had  accumulated  during  my  years 
of  active  service.  What  do  you  suppose  they  did? 
Well,  they  packed  them  all  up  in  boxes,  brought 
them  out  here  last  Saturday.  I  sure  have  had  a 
most  interesting  time  in  browsing  through  them 
and  I  am  going  to  look  through  the  entire  lot,  of 
that  you  may  be  sure.  Among  all  this  stuff,  I 
found  a  number  of  issues  of  Cannery  Notes,  a 
house  organ  that  was  published  back  in  1917  by 
the  Sprague  Canning  Machinery  Co.,  as  it  was  then 
known.  In  some  of  the  issues,  were  photographs 
and  a  paragraph  or  two  of  other  Old  Timers.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  idea  of  calling  these  to  the 
readers  of  The  Canning  Trade?” 

Upon  the  okaying  of  the  thought.  Old  Timer  assured 
your  correspondent  that  he  would  have  something 
ready  next  week.  (Continued  next  week.) 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  Small  and  Scarce — Going  to  Deep  Water  for  Them — 
Alabama  Done  Canning  Oysters,  Others  Continuing — Season 
Ending — Bean  Crop  Making  Progress — Deliveries  Towards  End 
of  May. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  23,  1937. 

HRIMP — The  production  of  shrimp  in  this  section 
continues  at  a  very  low  ebb  and  this  is  no  doubt 
the  case  with  the  entire  Gulf  coast  and  the  South 
Atlantic  seaboard,  because  inquiries  and  orders  are 
coming  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  shrimp  and 
they  are  not  fussy  about  the  size  of  the  shrimp  either, 
which  indicates  that  the  trade  is  shrimp-hungry. 
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The  shrimp  available  in  this  section  now  are  small 
and  medium,  and  even  these  are  so  scarce  that  the  fish¬ 
ermen  can  not  make  expenses  trawling  for  them,  hence 
many  of  the  boats  have  laid  up  and  will  try  them  at 
a  later  date. 

William  Caruso  of  the  C.  C.  Co.,  Biloxi,  Miss.,  has 
taken  three  of  his  deep  sea  fishing  snapper  boats,  the 
“Over  the  Waves,”  “Marie  Katherine”  and  the  “Espir- 
ito”  and  equipped  them  with  trawls  and  sent  them  out 
as  far  in  the  Gulf  as  they  could  drag  a  trawl,  with  the 
hope  of  finding  some  shrimp,  but  so  far  the  venture 
has  not  been  a  success.  In  fact,  the  shrimp  appear  to 
be  more  scarce  in  the  Gulf  than  they  are  in  the  Bay. 

The  crew  of  these  three  boats  report  having  fished 
in  depths  of  over  200  feet  in  the  Gulf  and  very  few 
shrimp  to  be  found. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  deep  sea  shrimping  ven¬ 
ture  in  this  coast  is  a  failure,  because  the  experiment 
is  being  made  at  a  time  when  shrimp  in  the  Gulf  are 
extremely  scarce  and  certainly  the  venture  is  not  hav¬ 
ing  a  fair  trial.  Besides  a  fleet  of  six  or  eight  boats 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  locating  shrimp  than 
three. 

Deep  sea  shrimping  has  proved  very  profitable  in 
the  Galveston,  Texas,  area  and  the  South  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.45  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.55  for  medium,  and  $1.65  for  large, 
f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — The  canning  of  oysters  is  still  going  on 
in  this  section  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  but  it  has 
stopped  in  Alabama,  due  to  the  lack  of  oysters. 

Alabama  did  not  get  to  can  many  oysters  this  season, 
because  they  were  scarce  on  our  reef,  but  Biloxi,  Miss¬ 
issippi,  and  Louisiana  did  their  share.  A  good  many 
oysters  were  canned  in  Violet,  Louisiana,  this  season. 

The  oysters  are  reported  to  be  in  good  shape  to  can 
in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  but  the  canning  opera¬ 
tions  will  hardly  be  extended  beyond  another  week  or 
ten  days,  as  the  weather  is  getting  too  warm. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce  and  $2.20  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SNAP  BEANS — ^The  beans  are  showing  a  healthy 
growth  and  while  the  plants  are  yet  young,  neverthe¬ 
less  with  favorable  weather  conditions,  the  crop  should 
be  ready  to  be  harvested  between  the  tenth  and 
fifteenth  of  May.  Early  beans  planted  by  the  truck 
farmers  for  the  produce  market  should  be  ready  to  be 
harvested  by  May  1  and  probably  a  little  sooner. 

The  bean  pack  is  the  most  important  vegetable  pack 
of  this  section  and  while  it  does  not  compare  in  volume 
to  that  packed  in  other  large  vegetable  cannery  sec¬ 
tions,  yet  some  years  ours  is  quite  substantial  and 
canneries  are  able  to  get  top  prices  for  their  pack. 

The  acreage  of  snap  beans  planted  this  year  is  about 
the  same  as  last  year,  but  we  have  no  way  of  telling 
what  the  actual  results  of  the  crop  will  be,  as  the  yield 
depends  largely  on  weather  conditions  over  which  we 
have  no  control. 

Inquiry  for  snap  beans  continue  to  come  into  this 
section,  but  it  is  difficult  for  canners  to  say  at  this  time 
if  deliveries  can  be  made  before  the  latter  part  of  May. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Warm  Weather  Bringing  Crops  With  a  Rush — Market  Condi¬ 
tions  as  Bright  as  the  Weather — Spot  Prices  “Bargains”  Com¬ 
pared  to  New  Packing  Costs — Most  Spinach  Canners  Out  of 
Market — Expect  All  Tomatoes  to  Be  Moved  Out  —  Salmon 
Canners  Agree  on  Fish  Prices. 

San  Francisco,  April  23,  1937. 

WEATHER — Warm  weather  has  finally  made  its 
appearance  and  early  crops  are  coming  on  with 
a  rush.  Asparagus  is  being  received  in  volume 
by  canners  and  the  harvesting  of  spinach  is  at  its  peak. 
Peas  are  maturing  rapidly  and  it  will  be  but  a  short 
time  until  canners  commence  handling  the  limited 
quantity  now  packed  in  this  State.  The  outlook  con¬ 
tinues  bright  for  a  good  output  of  deciduous  fruits, 
with  the  period  rapidly  passing  for  danger  from  frost. 

MARKET — Market  conditions  in  general  are  about 
as  bright  as  the  weather.  With  but  few  exceptions, 
canned  fruits,  vegetables  and  fish  are  moving  freely, 
with  little  or  no  change  in  prices.  Pineapple  is  in 
exceedingly  light  supply,  many  items  in  peaches  and 
apricots  are  sold  out,  and  pears  remain  about  the  only 
fruit  on  which  there  is  an  uncomfortable  unsold  sur¬ 
plus.  The  advertising  campaign  on  this  fruit  is  get¬ 
ting  under  way  and  results  are  already  being  noted. 
Packing  costs  are  mounting  and  buyers  are  commenc¬ 
ing  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  spot  prices  may  easily 
be  bargain  prices. 

LABOR — The  labor  situation  is  far  from  being  satis¬ 
factory  and  as  this  is  written,  the  packing  of  spinach 
is  being  interfered  with,  with  trouble  not  improbable 
in  asparagus  canning  districts.  Disturbances  so  far 
have  been  confined  to  Stockton  where  four  plants  have 
been  closed  and  where  about  nine  hundred  deputies 
have  been  asseembled  to  maintain  order.  With  Cali¬ 
fornia  canners  paying  the  highest  wages  in  the  indus¬ 
try  in  the  entire  country  it  seems  difficult  to  understand 
why  they  should  be  singled  out  for  still  higher  wage 
scales.  Of  course,  much  of  this  is  a  flare-back  from 
the  intolerable  conditions  that  have  prevailed  in  the 
past  in  the  harvesting  of  crops,  but  conditions  for 
which  canners  have  never  been  responsible. 

SPINACH — Comparatively  little  business  is  being 
booked  on  spinach,  since  most  of  the  large  packers  are 
still  out  of  the  market.  Little  real  activity  is  expected 
until  the  pack  has  been  completed  and  the  output  defi¬ 
nitely  known.  Prices  are  holding  firmly  to  the  opening 
lists. 

ASPARAGUS — Opening  prices  on  asparagus  have 
not  been  named  but  considerable  business  has  been 
booked  on  percentage  advances  over  last  year’s  open¬ 
ing  lists.  Most  of  the  early  attention  has  been  centered 
on  all-green,  with  prices  about  three  per  cent  higher 
than  those  of  a  year  ago. 

TOMATOES — While  California  tomatoes  are  mov¬ 
ing  a  little  more  freely  than  during  recent  weeks,  the 


expected  demand  has  not  made  its  appearance.  When 
it  does  come,  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  brisk  and  that 
practically  everything  on  hand  will  be  moved  out.  In 
some  quarters,  it  is  suggested  that  unsold  stocks  are 
not  as  heavy  as  is  generally  believed,  with  some  large 
packers  practically  out  of  the  market  now.  The  most 
marked  demand  of  late  has  been  on  No.  10  standards 
and  prices  on  this  item  have  been  advanced  a  quarter 
to  $3.00,  but  otherwise  the  list  is  without  change. 

The  bright  spot  in  the  tomato  market  is  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  holdings  of  tomato  paste.  Unsold  stocks  of  this 
do  not  exceed  12,000  cases,  with  about  four  months  to 
go  before  new  supplies  are  available.  Prices  are  firm 
at  $4.25  and  $4.50  a  case.  One  prominent  packer  esti¬ 
mates  that  production  costs  this  year  will  be  39  cents 
a  case  more  than  in  1936.  Of  this,  20^2  cents  repre¬ 
sents  increased  raw  material  costs  and  18 1/2  cents  in¬ 
creased  labor  costs.  Plans  are  being  considered  for  a 
co-operative  advertising  campaign  and  the  size  of  the 
pack  will  be  based  upon  whether  or  not  these  are  adopt¬ 
ed.  The  Tomato  Paste  Packers  section  of  the  Canners 
League  of  California  is  a  well  organized  group  intent 
upon  increasing  consumption  of  its  product.  Its  effi¬ 
cient  secretary,  C.  P.  Dorr,  keeps  its  members  well 
informed  on  market  conditions  through  frequent  bul¬ 
letins. 

BERRIES — Good  crops  of  berries  are  in  prospect 
for  the  Pacific  Northwest,  according  to  California 
packers  maintaining  plants  there.  Comparatively  high 
prices  are  prevailing  on  stocks  for  canning,  these  be¬ 
ing  the  highest  in  fifteen  years  in  some  instances.  The 
market  on  strawberries  started  off  at  6  cents  a  pound 
for  ungraded  and  advanced  to  8  cents,  with  most  buy¬ 
ing  done  at  cents.  Loganberries  are  bringing  6I/2 
cents,  young-berries  6I/2  cents ;  red  raspberries  8  cents 
and  black  caps,  9  cents. 

SALMON — The  salmon  packing  season  on  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  River  starts  April  26th  this  year.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Fisheries  has  been  given  power  to  advance 
the  legal  date.  May  1,  and  has  done  so.  He  has  like¬ 
wise  extended  the  closing  five  days,  making  the  season 
ten  days  longer  than  usual.  Fishermen  are  demanding 
higher  prices  for  fish  and  cannery  workers  increased 
wages.  Last  year  11  cents  was  paid  for  fish;  they 
asked  13  cents  for  this  year,  but  have  compromised  on 
12  cents,  and  that  is  now  in  effect.  They  demand  a  20 
per  cent  increase  in  cannery  wages. 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 


are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1936)  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 
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NORTH  DAKOTA  SETS  STANDARDS 

Division  of  Food  and  Chemistry  North  Dakota  Regulatory 
Department,  Bismarck 

The  analysis  of  twenty-seven  samples  of  tomato 
catsup,  including  sixteen  different  brands,  shows 
that  considerable  improvement  of  this  product 
might  well  be  made  by  some  manufacturers.  Four 
samples  were  found  to  be  short  in  weight.  Analysis 
showed  percentage  total  solids  varying  from  20.4  to 
41.0  per  cent;  ash,  2.2  to  4.8  per  cent;  salt  1.5  to  3.9 
per  cent ;  insect  parts,  3  to  46  per  200  cc. ;  molds,  4  to 
45  per  cent  positive  fields;  yeasts  and  spores,  1  to  14 
per  1/60  cubic  millimeter;  and  bacteria,  1.0  to  2.9 
millions  per  cubic  centimeter.  The  most  concentrated 
products,  as  determined  by  total  solids  and  ash  content, 
showed  the  least  tendency  towards  short  weight  while 
the  samples  not  meeting  the  claimed  weight  were,  ex¬ 
cept  in  one  case,  the  least  concentrated  catsups. 

DEFINITION 

TOMATO  CATSUP  —  The  concentrated  product 
made  from  the  pulp  and  juice  of  ripe  tomatoes  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  skins,  seeds,  and  cores)  a  vinegar,  salt,  spice, 
and  other  seasoning,  sugar  and/or  dextrose. 


STANDARD 


TOMATO  CATSUP  shall  show  on  analysis  not  less 
than  19  per  cent  of  total  solids;  shall  not  show  in 
excess  of  25  insect  fragments  per  200  cubic  centi¬ 
meters  ;  shall  not  show  mold  filaments,  under  the 
Howard  method  of  test,  in  over  30  per  cent  of  the 
microscopic  fields;  bacteria  not  over  30  millions  per 
cubic  centimeter;  yeasts  and  spores  not  over  30  per 
1/60  cubic  millimeter. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  samples  examined  meet 
the  minimum  requirements  there  is  evident  a  wide 
range  in  quality  of  the  finished  products.  The  per¬ 
centage  total  solids  is  an  index  of  the  consistency  of 
the  catsup,  an  indication  of  the  amount  of  tomatoes 
used  in  the  manufacture.  The  results  indicate  that 
some  brands  maintain  a  tomato  content  of  nearly  twice 
that  of  others — are  apparently  of  higher  condimental 
value. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  standard  given 
above  states  the  minimum  requirements  for  catsup, 
that,  as  in  other  products,  one  which  just  meets  the 
minimum  is  of  the  lowest  permissible  grade.  It  must 
be  noted  also  that  products  which  are  more  dilute  (i.  e., 
lower  percentage  total  solids)  should  exhibit  greater 
freedom  from  molds  and  insect  fragments.  When  this 
is  not  the  case  it  is  evident  that  the  producer  is  not 
giving  the  same  attention  to  inspection  of  stock,  wash¬ 
ing,  and  trimming,  that  the  manufacturer  of  the  more 
concentrated  products  is  exercising.  For  catsups  of 
varying  consistencies  manufacturers  should  see  that 
their  product,  depending  on  the  per  cent  of  total  solids, 
at  no  time  contains  more  insect  fragments  or  mold 
than  specified  in  the  following  table : 


Total  Solids 
Per  Cent 
20 
25 
30 

35  &  over 


Insect 

Fragments 

16 

19 

22 

25 


Mold  Per  Cent 
positive  fields 
21 
24 
27 
30 


The  insect  fragments  encountered  are  generally 
pieces  of  the  corn  ear  worm  although  parts  of  roach 
type  insects  have  been  found.  The  presence  of  the 
ear  worm,  which  is  a  field  infestation,  is  an  indication 
of  inadequate  inspection  and  trimming  of  stock  while 
fragments  of  roach  type  insects  indicate  unsanitary 
processing  conditions. 

The  mold  content,  expressed  as  percentage  positive 
microscopic  fields,  gives  a  true  picture  of  the  condition 
of  the  tomatoes  used,  the  care  in  washing,  trimming 
and  processing  as  well  as  an  indication  of  the  condition 
in  which  the  plant  and  equipment  is  maintained.  The 
fact  that  many  producers  of  concentrated  products  are 
able  to  keep  the  percentage  count  very  low  is  proof  that 
exceptionally  high  counts  are  avoidable  and  should  not 
be  tolerated,  especially  in  the  case  of  catsups  of  low 
tomato  content. 

C.  S.  LADD, 

State  Food  Commissioner  and  Chemist 

April  9,  1937. 


“Do  you  believe  in  sports  for  girls?” 
“Sure.  Every  girl  ought  to  have  one.” 


YOU  Have  it  at  your  finger  tips 

for  its  all  in  the 

1937  ALMANAC 

use  yours  for  all  canning  data 


MODER^N 

GANSE 


% 


e 


GAMSE  LITHOGRAPHING  CD. 


HEPman  EamsE ,  Pres'i-. 
419-^21  E. Lombard  St. 
BALTIMORE.MD. 

Phones — Plaza  fS^S-fS^G 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  P.  O.  B.  Factory 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low  Hifth 

Low 

HiKh 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2%.... 

2.76 

2.86 

2.80 

2.90 

MnH'iiim  ’21A . 

2.76 

2.86 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

2.40 

2.60 

1.86 

1.86 

LarKO,  No.  2 . 

. 

....... 

2.36 

2.46 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1 

sq..... 

2.60 

2.70 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.86 

2.46 

2.40 

2.60 

2.10 

2.20 

BAKED  BEANS 

.56  Ml 
.96 

.60 

.60 

.65 

No.  2%  . 

1.25 

1.06 

1.20 

No.  10  . . 

4.00 

4.26 

3.76 

4.00 

.STRINGLESS  BEANS 
Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2. 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No. 

2 . 

.96 

1.00 

— 

No.  10 . 

4.60 

5.00 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2„... 

.87% 

.90 

.86 

.9<» 

No.  10 . 

4.25 

4.36 

4.26 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No. 
No.  10 . 

2 . 

6.60 

7.60 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Whole  Green.  No.  2. 
No.  10 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.20 

No.  10 . 

1,10 

.86 

4.26 

No.  10 . 

. 

6.50 

2 . 

1.76 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2...... 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2. 

No.  10 . 

Bed  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2. 

.85 

.86 

.77% 

.86 

.86 

No.  10 . 

4.35 

4.60 

3.65 

4.00 

4.25 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10 .  . 

1.35 

No.  10 . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

.90 

i.bo 

No.  10 . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

.85 

.86 

No.  10 . 

No.  2  Soaked . . 

.70 

.70 

.76 

BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2  . 

1.00 

1.40 

1.85 

No.  2% . 

1.20 

.90 

1.16 

Std.  Cut.  No.  2 . 

.85 

.85 

No.  2% . 

No.  10 . 

1.15 

4.25 

1.16 

4.25 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No. 

.72% 

.77% 

No.  2% . 

. 

No.  10 . 

4.26 

4.26 

.96 

3.60 

.80 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

.96 

.76 

.86 

.90 

No.  2% . 

No.  10 . 

1.16 

4.60 

1.15 

4.60 

3.26 

.82% 

.86 

3.75 

.86 

1.10 

3.36 

.96 

3.60 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced.  No.  2.... 
No.  10 . 

CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2. 

.86 

No.  10 . 

4.50 

.76 

8.75 

4.50 

.76 

8.76 

Std.  Diced.  No.  2.... 

No.  10 . 

.... 

...... 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 
Std.  No.  2 . 

.76 

1.10 

.86 

1.16 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

CORN — WhoIeKrain 

Yellow.  Fancy  No,  2 

1.20 

1.40 

1.26 

1.86 

No.  10 . 

7.00 

7.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2  . 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

No.  10 . ,  , 

Std.  No.  2 . 

••••Me 

No.  10 . . 

. . . 

....... 

Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Wholeicrain — Continued 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

1.00 

1.16 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.16 

No.  10 . 

6.66 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.86 

.90 

No.  10 . 

— 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No. 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  10 . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

.95 

1.06 

1.16 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  No.  2 .  . 

No.  10 . 

White.  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

.87  Mj 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.80 

.90 

.96 

1.00 

No.  10 . 

— 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . 

No.  2% . . 

.80 

.90 

.7214 

-75 

No.  10 . 

2.16  ■ 

2.36 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

.86 

.90 

No.  10 . 

4.26 

4.50 

.Std.,  No.  2 . 

.66 

.76 

No.  10 . 

3.60 

4.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

.96 

.96 

No.  10 . . . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

1.36 

1.65 

1.36 

1.46 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

1.26 

1.60 

1.30 

1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . . 

1.16 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  68 . 

1.16 

1.36 

1.16 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s.... 

1.20 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Elx.  Std.  Sweets,  38.... 

1.10 

1.40 

1.16 

1.26 

No.  2  Elx.  Std.  Sweets.  48„> 

...... 

1.00 

1.25 

1.15 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s.......... 

1.00 

1.20 

1.10 

1.16 

1.10 

1.25 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

6.26 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . . 

...... 

.95 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  38 . 

6.60 

6.26 

6.25 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48 . 

6.60 

6.00 

6.26 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  68 . 

....... 

90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

...... 

5.60 

4..60 

4.60 

1.60 

1.S6 

No.  2  Fey  Alaskas,  28 . 

1.40 

1.76 

1.36 

1.46 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas.  3s . 

. 

1.20 

1.40 

1.26 

1.36 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.. 

1.60 

1.60 

1.10 

l.!)0 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28. 

1.10 

1.30 

1.10 

1.40 

1.20 

1.40 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.. 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.15 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48.. 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s.. 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  8s . 

■97  Ms 

1.00 

.00 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

6.60 

5.26 

6.60 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.96 

.95 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  10  Fey.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  8s 

6.60 

6.25 

6.60 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

6.26 

6.25 

6.00 

5.60 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  68  . 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

4.60 

4.76 

05 

Soaked,  2s . 

.46 

.60 

66 

.60 

.56 

.67' 

10s  . . 

...... 

2.60 

2.76 

3.20 

3.40 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . 

.67% 

.76 

10s  . . . 

— 

3.60 

8.75 

PUMPKIN 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

T--  ■ 

.62% 

.70 

.70 

.76 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

.90 

1.16 

.66 

1.00 

No.  8 . 

.96 

No.  10... . 

— 

3.00 

2.60 

3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

.76 

.86 

No.  2% . 

.90 

1.06 

.96 

1.00 

No.  8 . 

No.  10 . 

— 

2.90 

3.10 

8.26 

SPINACH 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

_ 

.80 

.96 

.67% 

.70 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  2%  . . . 

1.10 

1.26 

.90 

1.10 

1.17%  1.40 

No.  10 . 

— 

3.76 

4.00 

3.00 

3.60 

4.05 

4.20 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com.  Dr.  Limas. 

1.06 

Std.  No.  2.  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas. 

1.20 

-•-1.11 

Triple.  No.  2 . . 

_ 

.96 

1.00 
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CANNED  FRUITS— Continned 


CANNED  FRUITS— ContiMad 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2% . . — 

No.  S . . 

No.  10..> . 

Std.,  No.  2.  Syrup  Pack.. 

No.  2^4...„ . 

No.  8 . 

No.  10 _ _ _ 


.76 

1.10 


_  1.20 


Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.085.. 


.37% 


No.  10„_ . .  2.75 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No.  10.... . 


TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2 . 

No.  2% . . 

No.  10 . . . .  3.75 


2.76 

3.00 

.40 

.40 

.46 

.60 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.76 

2.60 

3.00 

2.76 

3.26 

.76 

.96 

—  T-T1 

3.76 

3.76 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10.  water . .  . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  4.00  4.10 

No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack .  4.26  4.60 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . . . 82%  1.00 

No.  10 .  4.36  6.00 

No.  2.  Std . 70  . 

No.  10 . . . . . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . 

No.  2%.  Choice . 

No.  2%,  Std . .  .  . 


.90 

4"eo 


1.00 

4!76 


GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz . .  . 

No.  2 . 1.00  . 

No.  6 .  3.10  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . . . .  .62%  . . 

No.  1 . . . .  . 

No.  800 . .80  .80 

No.  2 . . . . . 72%  .86 

No.  6 . 2.60  2.76 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% .  1.36  1.36 

No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

No.  10 . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . . . 

Choice.  No.  2% . .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . . 

No.  10,  Water . . . 

No.  10,  Syrup . . . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . . . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C..  No.  2% _  _ _ 

Choice,  No.  2% . .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails  . 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  2% . .  . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10......„  . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  lO..^....  . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet . 

No.  211 . 

No.  2 . 

No.  2% . .  .  . . 

46  oz . . . .  . 

No.  10 . . .  . . 


1.26 

4.26 

1.36 

6.00 


1.36 

4.76 
1.60 

6.76 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2% . . 

No.  3 . — 

No.  10 . . 

FrT.  RM  .  N",  1,„. . 

.90 

"".60 

.66 

Solid  Pack 
.96  1.00 

1.10  1.46 

3.26  4.60 

No.  2.'. . 

.76 

.86 

.80 

No.  2% . — 

1.06 

1.16 

1.10 

1.16 

Nft  S .  „ 

1.16 

1.26 

No.  10 . . 

3.60 

3.60 

3.65 

3.76 

With  puree 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

.56 

.65 

.46 

.47% 

.62%  . 

No.  2 . 

.70 

.72% 

.76 

.77% 

.70 

No.  2% . . 

.96 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

.87%  . . 

No.  3 . . 

1.10 

1.10 

. 

Ka  1ft  . . 

3.30 

3.40 

3.50 

3.66 

3.00 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

.40 

.46 

.47% 

No.  10 . 

3.26 

3.26 

4.00 

3.60 

3.60 

3.60  4.00 

4.60  . 


1.70 

1.60 


6.60 

3.76 


1.86 

1.66 

1.46 

4.00 

6.76 

4.00 


1.70  1.76 

1.66  1.66 

1.46  1.60 

1.10  1.16 

4.76  6.06 

1.60  . 

1.80  . 

1.40  . 

1.70  . 

6.86  6.10 

*6.06  AOO 


.62%  .66 
.70  .76 


1.10 

1.46 

2.60 

6.00 


1.16 

1.66 

2.66 

6.26 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10.. 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  8 . . 

No.  10,  water.„.. 
No.  2,  Preserved. 
No.  2,  Syrup . 


3.00  3.26 


.60  .62% 
.77%  .80 

3.00  3.26 


BLUEBE»RIES 

No.  2 . 1.76 

No.  10 .  7.00 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2..„......_  . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.30 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2% _ _  _ 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std..  No.  2 _ 

No.  10 . 


1.86 

7.00 


6.60  6.76 


10.00  10.60 


1.36 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2... 

No.  10 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2... 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2 . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


10.00  12.00 


Canned  Fish 


1.90 

1.70 

1.46 

2.00 

HERRING  ROE 

.  1  Rft 

1.60 

1.76 

2.00 

.  1  7K 

.  9  ftft 

LOBSTER 

.46 

.  6  Kn 

6.60 

3.26 

.87% 

.95 

%  lb . 

_  3.26 

2.66 

2.76 

%  lb . 

.  1.96 

1.96 

OYSTERS 

. 96 

1.00 

•••eeee 

6  oz. . 

_  1.10 

1.10 

.  1  ftft 

2.00 

2.20 

2.10 

80 

2.26 

10  oz . 

. . 

_  2.20 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskaa,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  1 . . . 

No.  % . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1..., . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . . 


SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium . . . 

No.  1,  Large . . . 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key . 3.60 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  3.26 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.90 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . .  2.90 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . .  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’8 . 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’8 . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s..........„ 

%8 
%S 

Light  Meat,  ls..„....„ 

%s  . 

%s  . 


3.60 

3.26 


1.46  1.60 

1.66  1.66 

1.66  1.76 


3.90 

2.96 


West  (kwst 
Low  High 


2.46  2.66 

8.60  8.76 


2.46  2.60 
2.26  2.36 
2.00  2.10 


6.00  eloo 


6.60 


2.36  . 

1.60  . 

.  1.90 

1.90  1.90 

1.16  1.16 

1.16  . 

.86  . 

2.66  2.66 

1.76  1.86 

1.06  . 

1.86  . 


1.60  1.70 

3.00  3.30 


_  6.02% 

11.00  12.00 

.  6.00 

3.86  4.26 

9.00  10.00 
5.00  6.60 

3.60  3.90 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

-  the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 

Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewer  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADJUSTERS  {or  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

&ott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOaERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

James  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  iC.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Uner-Joint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CANNED  FOODS. 

Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayeirs  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  SpiraL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  controi). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSaAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc,,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetlcallT 
sealed).  ’ 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HL 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Ceda^uro.  Win 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Co^ration,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ini 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  CraitM. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDBAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlln-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSECnCIDES. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago, 
labeled  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

lACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooMSton,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Vlain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  C^.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-^apman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  oi  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS  (Rubber). 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PASTE,  CANNERS*. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaimee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Lan^eth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Ii^ord,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

lames  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scaling  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

O.  &  M.  Seed  Co.,  Green  Springs,  Ohio. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machine*. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  I.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCHS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushee,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  L  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corn.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 

TANKS,  MetsL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach^ery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  M^ 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

C.  A.  Shuttleworth  Seed  Co.,  Matthews,  Ind. 
Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 

WASHERS.  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS.  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 


at  your  service  for  Quick 
Shipment  write  for  catalogue 


Robins  Improved  Blancher 


Robins  Improved  Stringless 
Bean  Cutter 


Chisholm-Ryder  Fancipak  Viner 


Ayars  7  Pocket  Universal  Filler  for 
Tomatoes  &  Cut  Stringless  Beans 


Ayars  Soup  and  Liquid  Filler 
Fills  Soup,  Puree,  Tomato  Juice,  etc. 


Ayars  New  Perfection  Pea, 
Bean  and  Whole-grain  Corn  Filler 


Chisholm-Ryder  Model  E  Bean  Snipper 


Ayars  Rotary  Syruper 
for  Tomato  Juice,  Puree,  Liquid, 
Citrus  Fruits,  etc. 


Robins  Tomato  Scalder 


Robins  Perforated 
Bucket 


Chisholm-Ryder 
Stringless  Bean  Pregradei 


Robins  Rotary 
Pea  &  Bean  Washer 


Robins  Improved  Disc  Exhauster 


Manufacturers  Of  A  General  Line  of  Canning  Machinery 


Write  for  Copy  of  Our  New  No.  400  Catalogue. 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC 


"NATIONAL"  Can-quality  •  a 


QUALITY 

iP^fieXihi.  THROUGHOUT  a 

5  POINT  PLAN 

PERFECT  ! 


high  speed  output  •  is  con¬ 
stantly  under  the  eyes  of  "NATIONAL"  QUALITY  is  made 

trained  inspectors.  Along  the  up  to  a  standard  •  not  lowered 


entire  production  line,  check-  to  a  price.  "NATIONAL"  CANS 
ing  and  re-checking  insures  SERVICE  double  in  Quality 

uniformity.  features,  to  insure  the  Perfect 


Pack! 


IT'S  ^^XJ^1\EV1S! 

''NATIONAL'S'' 

5  Point  Plan 
for  Perfect  Packs! 


NATIONAL 


// 
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